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ON THE ROCKBOUND COAST OF BELLE ISLE, SARAH BERNHARDT’S RETREAT 


Sarah Bernhardt was not so fond of publicity as the movie actresses of our day. During the theatrical season 
she -put the utmost intensity into her work, and when summer came she was ready to quit. But wherever she 
went her admirers followed her. Finally she located her summer home on Belle Isle, a rocky islet jutting out of the 
Bay of Biscay off the Brittany coast. The joke of it is that while Belle Isle is but 10 miles from shore, the water is 
so rough that few people care to risk the passage. The Bay of Biscay has always been the dread of mariners on 
account of the high tides, fierce currents and dangerous reefs. “The Divine” Sarah would choose a favorable time to 
cross to the island, and once there she would be fairly safe from intrusion. Belle Isle was inhabited from early 
times, for the remains of rock structures made by the Druids are numerous. Later the Romans occupied it as an 
outpost of their empire. Then it was held for a long period by a Catholic monastery. In 1761 the British cap- 
tured the island, after a hard siege, but it went back to France soon after. Napoleon started to refortify Belle Isle 
but never finished the job. Dumas, in “The Three Musqueteers,” tells how the gigantic Porthos labored with the 
great rocks used for the earlier fortifications. Thousands of our soldier boys who went “over there” during the war 
saw Belle Isle as they entered the port of St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire. All this part of France is historic. 
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Let us help 
the numbers. 


_ What do you know about 17-year locusts? 


Answer these questions if you can: Are they true locusts? 
Do they only appear every 17 years? Do they poison 
fruits and vegetables? Does their appearance foretell war? 
Do both males and females “sing”? Do they cause as 
much damage as people imagine? How can they be com- 
bated? Can they sting? 

Now turn to page 3 and see if you knew as much about 

the “Cicada Septendecim” as you thought you did. 

How are pilotiess airplanes controlled by radio? " 
One method—that used by the French army—is describ- 
ed on page 6. 

What is the chief religion In the Dutch East Indies?........ 
Mohammedanism. 

From 23 to 25 is the ideal age for both men and women to 

marr 
At least, that is the opinion of a Columbia university 
professor. Do you agree with him? 

New instrument chops onions without tears.............. 
However, don’t ask us where it can be purchased; it has 
just appeared in Germany and is not yet on the American 
market. 

is France militaristic? ; 
Though she has great grievances she must not be misled 
by militaristic policies. She now seems to be taking 
up the mailed gauntlet that Germany was forced to 
discard. Page 16. 

What Is the secret of Ford’s success?.................+. 
Hard work, initiative and perseverance—all made pos- 
sible by good health. Clean living keeps him “fit and 
free from carbon and always perfectly adjusted.” 

Where Is Belle Isle? 

It is a rocky islet in the Bay of Biscay off the French 
coast. A typical bit of Belle Isle scenery is shown on 
our front cover. 

Who is Willa Sibert Cather?.................. iv idbs 6 oan 
She is the author of that best-seller and prize-winning 
novel “One of Ours’? which will shortly appear in the 
Pathfinder. She has had an interesting career. 

Work starts on great Confederate memorial............ oe 
Stone cutters are busy on the face of Stone mountain, 
near Atlanta, which will bear colossal figures of the 
South’s heroes. However, $10,000,000 is needed to 
complete the job. 

Did you ever hear of a dry shampoo for the hair? : 
Corn meal can be used. Aunt Betty tells how. This 
shampoo is good for those with colds. Page 22. 

Mine fire has been burning over 23 years.............. os 
One underground fire at Butte, Mont., has been raging 
since 1889. They can’t extinguish it. 

Gur weekly Bit HOVIOG. 5 ox 6sj0 5 605 0005 besser s awe ns 
We recominend ‘‘The Good Provider,”’ “‘Divorce,” “The 
Speilers” and “Sixty Cents an Hour” to film fans. 

Find cause of “‘deer-fly” fever. .........cccecceeeecces 


How many glacial periods were there?.................. 
Contrary to a popular idea, there was not one but 
several great ice incursions. Some scientists say another 
ice age is possible. MacMillan has gone to the arctic to 
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see if it is true that ice is accumulating there faster than 


it can be melted. 
Aunt Betty discusses the season’s bathing-suit styles..... res 


Do you have occasion to look up many quotations? : 
On page 14, in connection with this week's book review, 
we list a valuable reference book on this subject. 
“Sooner,” the story of an army mascot. ............eee00. 


How much heat do we get from the stars? 
One scientist says that if the heat reaching the earth 
from all the stars could be concentrated on a spoonful 
of water it would take 200 years to bring the water to 
boiling point—if it didn’t evaporate. Thus we see that 
the stars’ heat on the earth is negligible. Page 6. 


Recent excavations throw much light on a hitherto little 
known civilization which threw off the Egyptian yoke 
and for a long time dominated Egypt. 

Are street railways doomed? 
For. the most part, they give wretched service yet can't 
charge enough to make a fair profit. This is the situa- 
tion in many of our municipalities. Page 17. 

Name the five largest states in the Union. 
Just to help you out here they are, but not in order: New 
Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Montana and California. Now 
arrange them according to area. See page 18 for answer. 


Did the American flag ever have 15 stripes?.............. 
Yes; from 1794 to 1818. 
Helen Ring Robinson dies........ bisinbe pista cts oe 
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Some autoists carry their houses with them.............. 
Even unprotected women have toured the country in 
these special auto vans. The auto is a great boon to 
those who want to “See America First.’ 

What states have old age pension laws?................ 
Pennsylvania, Montana and Nevada. Alaska also has one. 


What has become of the navy collier Jupiter?.......... 
It is now a floating aviation field in fact. Airplanes can 
take off from and land on the deck of this, our first and 
only airplane carrier. 

Why have we two eyes instead of one?........ é 0k ee 
In order to get proper perspective. 

What bishop became a general in the Confederate army?.... 
Leonidas Polk. 


Can you decipher the example of “high-brow” writing on 
page 317 

The Pathfinder uses words that everyone can understand. 

Unlike the Massachusetts paper from which this quota- 

tion is taken, we do not go on the assumption that all our 

readers have a college education or its equivalent and 

consequently we do not “write over their heads.” 


What is meant by a “pocket veto”?......... Gis 10% aie.0 e008 

What city is the capital of Bolivia?............ Re en ee 
Sucre is the legal capital but is losing ground in favor 
of La Paz. 

is it true that Europe is starving?............. ire ee 


Agent of U. S. department of agriculture throws addi- 
tional light on European crop situation. 
What man was killed in a duel near the spot where his father 
met death in a similar “affair of honor’’?........ 
Philip Hamilton, son of Alexander Hamilton. 


How much does the crown of King George of England weigh? 
Thirty-nine ounces—not quite enough to give him a 
headache. 

What was the original purpose of the serpent mound in Ohio? 
The most celebrated of these ancient remains is the 
curious mound in Adams county, now preserved as a 
park. A similar mound exists in Warren county. 

Where are the Sandwich Islands?........... Ee re 
This is the old name of the Hawaiian islands. 

Did you ever hear of a bird that sews? 

He is called the tailor bird because he stitches leaves 
together to form his nest. His thread consists of twisted 
vegetable fibers and his needle is his long bill. Page 13. 

Se RO 2 CT os. i oe wk cen wibiokcs eb ane ae 
No; it is a region with somewhat indefinite boundaries 
which extend into four European countries. 

You can make a model glider. 

Glider experiments are all the rage in Europe. On page 
20 we tell how any boy'can get lots of fun and amuse- 
ment from a miniature glider. 


German officials get huge salaries—in marks.............. 
For instance, Chancellor Cuno gets 5,754,000 marks a 
month. But you must remember that in our money this 
amounts to only $26.75. : 


Bug bores through RE wuto dns 24 o Sate wee aes we eoenveeve 

Lady Astor’s liquor bill passed. ............. cece eee eces 
> ye me sale of intoxicants to persons under 48 years 
of age. 

Hailstones kill 23 persons in Russia......... EEE re 


Some hailstones weighed two pounds. 

Why are canaries valuable in mine rescue work?:......... 
Their behavior indicates presence of dangerous gases. 

Britain proposes new Ruhr plan............-5e0e82eees 
Incidentally, there is evidence of German aid in suppress- 
ing sabotage. 

What Is “willy-nilly,” meaning uncertain, a corruption of?.. 
“Will I or will I not?” 

France buys helicopter.......... oP SR Pere reek ae re 
Also increase aviation budget in rivalry with England 
for air supremacy. 

ao ke RR eer Are er ere eter ke 
Practical joke embarrasses government. However, rats 
in Don valley are said to chase people up trees. 


Another Farmer-Laborite elected to senate from Minnesota. . 
Victory of Magnus Johnson, a ‘‘dirt farmer,’’ complicates 
party lines in upper house. 





ou find and utilize the rich material contained in the Pathfinder. Information referred to will be found on pages indicated py 

questionaire form is used because it is the best test of one’s ability to assimilate details. Most peop 
without getting the benefit that a more judicious reading should yield. This quiz is heipful to speakers, debaters, educa study clubs etc., 
and serves as a lesson guide, reference work and index to salient points in each issue. Try it on your friends; see how “well read” they 
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I am a reader of the Pathfinder and I want personally to 


thank you for the good paper you put out. 


Fair in everything, 


honest in your opinions and far-reaching in your predictions— 


these things I have learned, and I have been benefited much 


, as 


abusy man. Above all, the news that_is worth while is all there 
Swope. 
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Revolutions and 17-Year Locusts Appear Simultaneously 


locust—nature’s way of foretell- 

ing war, according to the super- 
stitious—is coincident with reports of 
revolutions in Bulgaria, China, Brazil 
and Paraguay, as well as general world 
unrest. These “periodical cicadas,” as 
the scientists call them, are with us 
again—in spots. They have appeared 
above ground in several states where 
the male “locusts” are filling the woods 
with their shrill love songs. They are 
scheduled to be heard and seen this 
year in 14-.states east of the Mississippi 

-namely, Ga., Ill, Ind., Ky., 
Md., Mass., N. J., N. Y¥., N. C., 
Ohio, Pa., Tenn., Va. and W. 
Va. Of course, only certain 
parts of these states—the wood- 
ed localities—are expected to 
be affected. Does this exodus 
from 17-year underground 
haunts’ indicate war? Many 
people think so. This supe7sti- 
tion is mainly due to fact that 
every 17-year locust has a let- 
ter “W,” standing for “WAR,” 
it is said, near the tip of its 
wings. At least many people 
imagine that the peculiar de- 
sign of the lines at that point 
represents the letter “W.” It 
is a peculiar coincidence that 
the appearance of these “lo- 
custs” has preceded many wars. 
However, the logical explana- 
tion is that the remarkable in- 
sects appear in large numbers 
every 13 or 17 years and it just 
seems as if the world can’t move on 
for that length of time without resort- 
ing to arms and bloodshed. Seventeen- 
year locust hosts visited us just prior 
to the American Revolutionary and the 
Spanish-American wars. However, al- 
though war has followed these insects 
(as well as preceded them), the inter- 
vals have sometimes been pretty long 
and historians and scientists no longer 
place any great faith in the insect as 
a prophet. 

The name “locust” properly should 
be put in quotation marks because that 
is not its real name. Its real name is 
“cicada,” and the scientific term for the 
particular 17-year variety is “Cicada 
Septendecim.” But under any name, 
the song of the cicada is equally un- 
sweet. The insect is interesting, sci- 
entifically considered, and its life his- 
tory is very curious, but most people 
would rather read about it than learn 
by personal contact. In this country 
there are two different types of the 


T appearance of the 17-year 








_in any year. 





periodical cicada, the more numerous 
being the 17-year variety and the other 
the 13-year. Of each variety there are 
a number of different broods maturing 
in different years. Hence a certain sec- 
tion may be visited by so-called “17- 
“year locusts” oftener than every 17 
years. A few scattering cicadas are 
present in some parts of the country 
every year, but it is only in special 
years that the big broods appear. 
These broods are remarkably local 
in their operations—so much so that 
the agricultural department has pre- 
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Some stages in the life of the “cicada” or 17-year locust. First 
we see the eggs, with the outer covering of the twig depository 
cut away so that we may conveniently observe. 
the grub, which soon discards his shell. 
the adult cicada with folded and unfolded wings. 
shading near the wing tips in the iower right-hand illustration. 
Many people make this marking out as a “W,” meaning “war”; 
still others conveniently read in some a “P,” typifying “peace.” 


pared maps showing precisely what 
sections will be visited by the insects 
The systematic appear- 
ance of the locust was well known to 
the ancients. Moses was able to pre- 
dict to one pharaoh the plague of lo- 
custs whose ravages are described in 
the Bible. Probably these locusts were 
true locusts and not cicadas—though 
various different pests have been trans- 
lated as “locusts” in the Scriptures. 
The locusts of the ancients are thought 
by some scientists to have been periodic 
also, and to have required an 11-year 
period to mature. 

True locusts travel in huge swarms 
and traverse the country like a devas- 
tating army. “The land is as the Gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness,’ as the 
prophet Joel says. And John, in Rev- 
elation, tells of the hordes of locusts 
that came up out of the smoke from the 
bottomless pit to torment mankind. It 
is mainly these old references to the 
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Next we view 
The lower sketches show 
Note the queer 


destructiveness of the locust that have 
given the cicada its bad reputation. 
The truth is that beyond being annoy- 
ing, it does no very great amount of 
damage. 

The cycle of life of the cicada is one 
of the most wonderful in the insect 
world. In late May and early June of a 
given year the adult cicadas come bor- 
ing up through the ground, often in 
such swarms that the holes they make 
are only a few inches apart. Infested 
areas have the appearance of having 
been poked with an umbrella. These 

“pock-marks” are the first evi- 

dence of the presence of cica- 

das. By searching about in the 

trees and shrubbery of such a 

locality one can usually find 

a number of the cicadas them- 

selves. When they emerge they 

are in the pupa or grub form, 
and light in color. After mak- 
_ ing their debut into the world 
they scramble about and find 
some good resting place, on a 
convenient twig, for instance, 
and in about an hour the skin 
along the back of the pupa be- 
gins to crack, thus allowing the 
cicada to work itself out of 
its whitish shell. These pupa 
shells can be found in large 
numbers still clinging to twigs 
like so many insect ghosts. The 
adult cicada now rests for the 
night, during which time its 
wings are unfurled and its col- 
or changes to brown. The 
adult cicada lives only four or five 
weeks. During this period the mating 
goes on and the female lays her eggs 
in groups by inserting her strong “ovi- 
positor” or egg-placer into the young 
twigs of many different kinds of trees. 
The eggs are deposited in a line along 
the twig, but under the bark. The in- 
jury to the twig from this boring is such 
that the twig usually dies and drops 
off. In infested woods the ground will 
sometimes be strewn with dead twigs. 
However, the injury done to mature 
trees is not vital; it amounts only to a 
species of pruning. Orchardists are 
recommended not to prune trees in 
years in which the cicadas are predict- 
ed as these insects will usually do the 
job for them. 

Late in July the eggs begin to hatch 
and the active little larvae, four-legged 
creatures, fall to the ground and begin 
to burrow into it. Contrary to a popu- 
lar but erroneous opinion, they do not 
eat foliage, twigs or even roots, nor do 
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the adults as a rule. All their sustenance 
is derived from the dissolved matter in 
the soil. After theslarva burrows into 
the ground it stays there 13 or 17 years, 
as the case may be, developing and 


molting from time to time. The bur- 
rows travel to a depth of 20 feet and 
more. How the instinct of these crea- 
tures can tell the precise time when to 
come out remains one of the many un- 
solved mysteries of nature. 

The cicada has no special enemies, 
as it ingeniously heads these off by ap- 
‘pearing above ground only at -such 
long intervals: No enemy, however well 
disposed, could be expected to wait 17 
or even 13 years between meals, Chick- 
ens and other fowls will eat the cicadas 
the same as other insects, but the pesky 
English sparrows, which might at least 
make themselves useful in this way, do 
not seem to take to the cicada diet as 
they should. Occasionally it is neces- 
sary to protect young trees and shrub- 
bery from these insects. This is done 
by whitewashing, spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture, putting fly-paper or oth- 
er sticky substance round the trunk, etc. 
Cicadas are easily killed with kerosene 
emulsion just after they emerge from 
the ground, providing you can be on 
the spot to put the emulsion on them; 
they do not hang around long for it. 

Really, the onty pad feature of the 
cicada is his song. “His” song is cor- 
rect, for it is only the male that sings. 
Nearly all singing among birds and in- 
sects is a part of their love-making; the 
females are not expected to do much 
except to look sweet and be attracted 
by the males’ singing. Not only are 
males usually gifted with the best 
voices but generally they are handsom- 
est in personal appearance. It is only 
the male peacock, for instance, that has 
the beautiful plumage. His _ pretty 
feathers appeal to the opposite sex’s 
natural weakness for finery. 

The old Greeks had a popular saying 
that the cicadas must be happy in hav- 
ing voiceless wives. The male cicada 
is provided with an elaborate musical 
apparatus that is wanting in the female. 
It consists of a pair of drums, or mem- 
branes, one set on each side of the 
body. These drums have sound boxes 
connected with them to give them res- 
onance and are covered by a series of 
protecting plates. The drums are set 
in vibration by special muscles, and 
when thousands of these instruments 
are going in the air at once (particu- 
larly on a sultry day) the noise gets to 
be nerve-racking. Luckily, the cicada 
lets up on his serenading at night, but 
he is at it again with the dawn. 

The 17-year cicada is an American 
specialty, though allied varieties of the 
species are found in many lands. The 
present brood are said to be direct de- 
scendants of the identical swarm that 
was first observed by the Massachusetts 
Bay settlers in 1634. The first detailed 
account of them was given by a Swedish 
settler in Delaware in 1715. These 
periodical insects are growing less nu- 
merous* owing to the rapid destruction 
of our forests and the development of 
communities. 

Many people believe that the cicada 
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can poison berries and fruit, but the 
department of agriculture says there is 
no danger. The idea that locusts lay 
poisonous eggs in berries and fruit is 
an old superstition. There have been 
many reports that the male insect has 
stung people, but these are apparently 
unfounded. The Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery at Kent, Ohio, says that 
the 17-year locust is not to be feared. 
It explains: 

“The only injury from this locust is 
caused by the female, which makes in- 
cisions in the bark in which she depos- 
its her eggs. The females usually se- 
lect small twigs about the size of one’s 
litttle finger, sometimes making from 
20 to 50 gouge-like incisions, .and usual- 
ly these twigs are killed. The larger 
trees can generally stand this twig 
pruning. On smaller trees, however, 
such as in the case of newly-planted or- 
chards, where there are only a few 
small branches, the trees may become 
seriously injured if not killed. For 
instance, if an apple tree having three 
or four small branches has two or 
three or all of these branches killed, it 
will never amount to very much even 
if it does not die. Of course, the larger 
trees present an unsightly appearance 
after a locust attack, with dead leaves 
scattered here and there. 


“A few years ago one of the largest 
cities in the East purchased several 
tons of arsenate of lead with the hope 
of combating a threatened onslaught of 
locusts. This was money thrown away, 
for the 17-year locusts are sucking, not 
biting, insects and could not possibly 
be harmed by poison even if they 
wished to eat it. As a matter of fact, 
they probably take very little food and 
such as is taken must be sucked through 
the beak. Adult insects of any kind, as 
a rule, do little harm. Their function 
is to reproduce the species. ‘The feed- 
ing is done in the immature stage.” 


One method of experimentation is to 
remove and burn the infested parts be- 
fore the young hatch and go to the 
ground. There is no spray which will 
kill the insects, unless it happens to be 
applied directly to them—a “contact 
spray”—just as they emerge from their 
pupal cases and before their wings 








In the warm countries of the Old World, 
where ice is .practically unprocurable, they 
have to devise ingenious ways to keep their 
milk from souring. The simplest way to in- 
sure milk being delivered fresh is to deliver 
it of course in the original package, namely 
the cow. This sketch shows two milkmen in 
italy on their morning round. Milk is milked 
to order while you wait, and you can see for 
yourself that no water is accidentally spilled 
in it. A housewife in an upper story has let 
down a basket and she is going to have two 
cents worth of milk in a bowl. man indi- 
cates that he has her order correct by holding 
up two fingers, 
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have become inflated and dried. As 
the locusts can fly they will leave a 
tree if it is sprayed or disturbed in any 
way. Some people say that the insect 
will not light upon a white surface, and 
recommend that small trees be sprayed 
with whitewash. It is questionable if 
such a plan is feasible. According to 
the Davey concern, valuable small trees 
are sometimes covered with mosquito 
netting until after the locusts leave. 
Hand picking is sometimes resorted to 
as the insects come up from the ground. 
They usually emerge from the ground 
during the night and may be picked off 
early in the morning. 


Radical Wins in Minnesota 

Another Farmer-Laborite has been 
elected to the senate—making two from 
Minnesota. The seat of the late Senator 
Nelson was won by Magnus Johnson. 
The race was between him and Gov, 
Preus, regular Republican. James A. 
Carley, Democrat, was a rank outsider, 

Johnson, generally called a “radical,” 
made a special appeal to the farmers 
and his vote came largely from the 
rural districts. Gov. Preus carried the 
larger cities, but even there the labor 
organizations were for Johnson. All 
three candidates stumped the state, and 
in spite of the busy farming season 
great interest was aroused and a large 
vote polled.. Many fights occurred in 
Minneapolis where signs wer put up 
and torn down by mobs. 

Johnson, in general, stood on the 
La Follette radical platform and was 
aided in his race by the Wisconsin 
leader. In some of his speeches he 
attacked the supreme court and assured 
the people he would help La Follette 
“in stopping the court from calling the 
laws that congress makes unconstitu- 
tional.” He also came out for gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. The 
main refrain in his campaign speeches 
was “help for the farmer,” and _ his 
victory resulted from the agricultural 
discontent that elected Shipsted, a den- 
tist and a Farmer-Laborite last fall. 


Gov. Preus, as the campaign progress- 
ed, became more and more a “progres- 
sive Republican” by criticizing the tar- 
iff which was supposed to help the 
farmer, and by abandoning the admin- 
istration program in favor of a world 
court, toward which the people seemed 
apathetic. This course was thought 
to have won over many “progressive” 
Republicans. Preus had been secretary 
to Senator Nelson and was well trained 
in politics. 

The election of Johnson brings a new 
picturesque figure to congress. He is 
said to have a powerful voice, due to 
the development of his lungs by glass 
bowing at which he worked in Sweden. 
In dress and manners he is very modest, 
and with the plain people he has a 
strong appeal. During his campaign 
he was twitted over his foreign accent 
and general uncouthness, but his foes 
found him a sturdy fighter. When 
asked whether he would wear a dress 
suit at Washington he said: “I haven't 
a dress suit, and I know I won’t have 
to wear fancy clothes if I go to Wash- 
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ington to work for the poor people 
of the country, especially the farmers 
that are having a hard time to keep 
one shirt.” 


Low Crop Prices Hit Farmers Hard 


The farmers were told that by work- 
ing hard and by organizing and secur- 
ing remedial legislation they would be 
able to control things, instead of letting 
the food speculators do it. But the 
new wheat crop is being dumped on 
the market at ruinous prices. Wheat 
dropped below $1 a bushel at Chicago, 
which was the lowest price in nine 
years. Many other foodstuffs also drop- 
ped, in sympathy. This means that the 
farmers in the great wheat belt must 
accept 70 cents a bushel or less, after 
allowing for freight etc. 

The causes for the price shrinkage 
are various. The agricultural depart- 
ment reports that most of our crops will 
be smaller this year than last. The 
combined wheat crop of the northern 
hemisphere is larger this year than 
last, and we have in this country still 
100,000,000 bushels carried over from 
last year. The government says that 
the buying power of the European 
countries is lower than last year and 
that this has hurt our market abroad. 
And the wheat raisers of Argentina etc. 
have underbid us on the price. 

Many have claimed that the reduced 
exports have dammed up the farmers’ 
products in this country and thus caus- 
ed a glut which accounts for the slump 
in prices. We sold more than twice 
aS Many agricultural produtts abroad 
in the last 10 months as we sold in the 
entire year 1913, just prior to the war. 
But the farm products and foodstuffs 
we marketed abroad during the four 
big war years averaged two billion dol- 
lars worth a year, or over twice the 
amount for last year; so it is mainly 
the cutting off of the foreign demand 
since the war that has forced prices 
down here, 

Many remedies are proposed—but 
none of them can be adopted soon 
enough to do much good. Some of the 
farm bloc members want a law passed 
authorizing the government to fix the 
price of wheat, as during the war. The 
Farm Bureau Federation is against any 
price-fixing, for it says that “the farm- 
er will be out-traded,” but it wants 
20,000,000. bushels withdrawn from 
market and held till the price reaches 
$1.50 or so. 

Magnus Johnson, who was elected 
senator in Minnesota, says that “the 
government ought to buy 500,000,000 
bushels of grain to help the farmers.” 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa, another 
radical, who has just returned from an 
investigating tour in Europe, thinks 
that co-operative marketing and buy- 
ing is the one sure remedy. Govern- 
ment experts are working on plans to 
be submitted to congress providing for 
the insuring of the crops of the farmers, 
after they are planted. It is believed 
that this is practical, but it would offer 
only limited protection and it would 
not guarantee profits if the world prices 
were below the cost of production here. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
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some time ago warned the farmers that 
they were planting too much wheat and 
that prices were bound to suffer. Vari- 
ous experts have concluded that too 
much wheat is being raised and that 
the future remedy lies in curtailment. 
Much wheat is being raised at a loss, 
at present prices. Exorbitant freight 
rates are blamed for much of the farm- 
er’s trouble. 

Senator Capper says the farmer not 
only pays the freight on his products 
to market but also the freight on every- 
thing he buys in return. Thus he is 
always dealing “in the other fellow’s 
market” and has to accept anything 
that is offered. The new Capper law, 
designed to stop dealing in “futures,” 
would protect the farmers, it was hop- 
ed. Senator Capper, speaking in Chi- 
cago on “A Better Day for Agriculture,” 
said that his law would “eliminate the 
vicious gambling practices and violent 
fluctuations in prices”—but it was only 
a few days later that wheat prices sank. 
He blames “the hard-boiled deflation, 
engineered largely by Eastern influ- 
ences” for much of the farmer’s losses, 
and urges crop diversification and co- 
operative seHing as the best plan. 


B. F. Yoakum, the railroad magnate, 
denies that it is the freight rates that 
are killing the farmer; he thinks it is 
“the ruinous cost of marketing under 
the present system,” and he shows that 
“every farmer has to carry a middle- 
man on his back.” He cites a carload 
of cabbages shipped from Texas to Chi- 
cago, which retailed for $140. The 
grower got $7 a ton, the railroads $35 
and the middlemen $98. The railroads 
get their rake-off going and coming, 
and for the last week in June they 
handled the largest number of cars in 
railroad history. 


Director Myer of the war finance 
corporation cautions the farmers not 
to take too gloomy a view of the sit- 
uation, as he says that the schemers are 
deliberately “bearing” the market; he 
too advises the growing of other crops 
which will yield a surer profit. This 
is illustrated in Massachusetts, where 
the farms produce $49 an acre in crops, 
while Senator Capper says that the 
farmers of Kansas, the greatest wheat 
state, will harvest only 8.3 bushels of 
70 or 80-cent wheat to the acre this 
year and that they lost $52,000,000 on 
the 1922 crop. 

Henry Ford’s paper cites that the 
farmer has to produce 63 dozen eggs 
or 42 pounds of butter or 17 bushels of 
corn in order to pay for one day’s work 
of a city artisan. “There is no reason 








The farm bloc 


“nor’wester” breaks up the 
old settiers’ picnic.—Collier’s. 


why the farmer should not receive at 
least as much as his city brother,” 
it says. 

Some people think the low crop 
prices will ultimately help the farming 
industry by diverting workers off the 
farms and into other industries, thus 
increasing the number of consumers 
and creating. a better market. The 
friends of the farmers believe that 
indeed “a better day” is coming for 
them, both as a result of sympathetic 
legislation and of improved economic 
conditions, 


Senator Dillingham Dies 


Senator William P. Dillingham of 
Vermont died in a hospital at Mont- 
pelier following an operation. He was 
80 years of age and had been in the 
senate for 20 years—only Lodge and 
Warren of present senators having serv- 
ed a longer term. Senator Dillingham 
was chairman of the committee on priv- 
iliges and elections and headed that 
committee during the long Newberry- 
Ford election fight which ended with 
the resignation of Mr. Newberry. He 
also leaves a vacancy on the important 
finance committee, and with the death 
of Senator Nelson of Minn. since the 
clase of congress he was in line for 
the chairmanship of the judiciary com- 
mittee, largely concerned with prohi- 
bition measures. 


Senator Dillingham was born in Ver- 
mont in 1843 and was educated in Mont- 
pelier where he began the practice of 
law. After holding several state offices 
he finally won the governorship, an 
office previously held by his father. He 
succeeded Justin S. Morrill to the sen- 
ate where he came to be known as a 
Republican of the old school, strongly 
conservative in his opinions. Vermont 
will now have two new senators since 
Senator Page voluntarily retired and 
Representative Frank L. Greene was 
elected to succeed him. An election 
will be held to fill the present vacancy. 


Death and defeat in congress have 
played havoc with the leadership-of the 
“drys,” and it is feared their program 
will suffer. The member next in line 
for the chairmanship of the judiciary 
committee is Mr. Brandegee of Conn., 
who opposed the 18th amendment and 
voted against both the Volstead act and 
the anti-beer bill. In the house the de- 
feat of Volstead last fall left the chair- 
manship of the judiciary committee to 
Mr. Graham of Pa. This member voted 
against the prohibition amendment and 
answered “present” on the vote that 
passed the Volstead act. 


This is a disadvantage to the “drys” 
who have already outlined several new 
prohibition measures for the next con- 
‘gress. One of these is to prohibit Amer- 
ican ships from carrying liquor on the 
high seas—a right granted them by the 
recent supreme court decision. In the 
meantime the ships are kept dry by 
executive order. There are other 
changes proposed in the ship liquor 
provisions as well as measures for 
more stringent enforcement in general. 
It is conceded that the “drys” will have 
a majority of votes. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes:on: Current: Progress-in-the Realm-of- Invention-and-Dis 





Start $10,000,000 Confederate Memorial 


Preliminary work has begun on the 
proposed Confederate memorial for 
Stone mountain, near Atlanta, Ga. 
Stone cutters are now tracing several 
of the 200-foot mounted figures which 
will appear on the 1000-foot precipice. 
Gutzon Borglum, noted sculptor in 
charge of the project, says the work 
will take seven years to complete. The 
colossal figures of Lee, Jackson and 
Gordon—each one-third as high as the 
Washington monument—will be the 
first to be sculptured. Workmen are 
swung over the sides in special harness 
to prevent falling. 

A campaign to raise $250,000 to cover 
the initial cost of the undertaking is 
under way in Georgia. ‘As soon as this 
is secured the nation will be asked to 
make up the remaining $9,750,000. 
The plan calls for projecting huge 
pictures on the rock of the South’s 
heroes by means of a special electric 
projection lantern and then outlining 
the forms so that the rock can be chip- 
ped away to bring out the figures in 
relief. 


Gravity Nullified by New Ray? 

E. L. Hollingshead, Pasadena, Cal., 
claims to have discovered after 20 years 
of experimentation a new ray which he 
calls the “odic ray.” This ray, he says, 
speeds up the atoms in matter on which 
it is focused and when this ~ speed 
reaches a certain point they are no 
longer affected by gravity. Heat has 
the same effect on atoms, he points out, 
but when most substances are heated 
to a certain point they assume the gas- 
eous condition. With the odic ray, how- 
ever, the atomic speed can be accelerated 
tremendously without any disintegra- 
tion of the solid. Hollingshead predicts 
that by means of this ray it may be pos- 
sible to make steel and other solid, 
heavy substances float in air. 


Mine Fire Burning over 23 Years 


Excessive underground temperatures 
in mines at Butte, Mont.,.“the world’s 
largest mining camp,” have been re- 
duced in some instances, as much as 
10 to 15 deg. through the application of 
scientific ventilating methods. Lower 
mine workings with rock temperatures 
over 100 deg., previously unworkable, 
have now been converted into fairly 
comfortable places to work. Butte 
mining companies believe that their ore 
deposits reach 5000 feet underground, 
with rock temperatures of 115 to 120 
deg. They hope to provide ventilation 
which will permit work at that depth. 

The Butte mines are unusually hot 
because of the many underground fires 
which have raged in that region. The 
best-known and most extensive one has 
been burning continuously since 1889. 
These fires not only heat:the rock but 
complicate the handling of air currents 
by fans, even compelling at times tem- 
porary abandonment of the fans, More- 


over, as nearly all the Butte mines are 
interdependent for ventilation, the heat- 
ed air from a fire in one mine is fre- 
quently carried to others. A more seri- 
ous trouble, however, is that to work 


veins parallel to the one in which the 


fire is burning, or to work the burn- 
ing vein below or above the fire area, 
air courses must be made through burn- 
ing material or through hot rock. 


Naval Airplane Carrier 

The U. S. naval airplane carrier 
Langley is the forerunner of a fleet of 
such vessels. This unique ship is 542 
feet long and 65 feet wide. Her masts 
are telescopic and when she is cleared 
for action they leave the flat upper deck 
-—the “flying deck”—without obstruc- 





f\ Floating Aviation Field 


tion. The wireless antenna is rigged 
on booms projecting from one side of 
the ship. The radio compass house is 
on an elevator arrangement which lets 
it sink down until its roof is on a level 
with and is part of the flying deck. The 
smokestack rises on one side and can be 
altered so that it will not interfere 
with the planes. There are nets along 
the sides of the deck to help prevent 
accidents. Seaplanes can take off and 
land on the flat surface offered by this 
craft. There are two catapults with 
tracks for launching such aircraft. The 
first plane flown from the deck was 
piloted by Lieut.-Commander Griffith 
and the first one catapulted from there 
was flown by Commander Whiting, the 
vessel’s present commanding officer. 
The Langley was formerly the collier 
Jupiter. It is now oil burning. The 
features included in this vessel are the 
result of three years of experiments at 
Hampton Roads, Va., and Pensacola, 
Fla. 


Plane Guided by Roll of Paper 

A roll of perforated paper, very simi- 
lar to a player-piano roll, is used to 
guide a radio controlled plane per- 
fected by the French army. The un- 
winding of the paper is controlled by 
wireless from the ground. As the roll 
moves its perforations act on mechani- 
cal levers which direct the plane, con- 
trol the motor and release bombs much 
as human hands and legs would do. 
This plane, without a human occupant; 
was successfully demonstrated before 
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Marshal Petain and other high French 
army offcers at the Villa Coublay avia- 
tion field. Under radio control it took 
off, maneuvered about in the air, and 
landed without mishap. 


er 





Is Another Glacial Age Coming? 


One of the reasons why Capt. Donald 
B. MacMillan, explorer, is again visit- 
ing the arctic regions is to see if the 
polar ice is accumulating faster than 
it is being melted. There are some 
scientists who think the world is in for 
another glacial age, and they point to 
this supposedly increasing ice mass as 
an indication. However, even if the arc- 
tic ice is steadily increasing its extent 
it would be thousands and thousands 
of years before the ice pack would 
reach any part of the civilized world. 

Though science knows a great deal 
about the glacial period—how the ice 
pack spread over North American and 
Europe and ground down mighty moun; 
tains, carved valleys, formed might# 
inland seas, destroyed prehistoric ani- 
mal life, etc.—it does not know with 
any degree of exactness. what caused 
this condition. Contrary to a popular 
but erroneous opinion, there was not 
one ice invasion but there were several 
such incursions. 


Science Gleanings 


Oil has been found in a well at Rose 
Hill, Lee County, Va. Its occurrence 
there is of uncommon interest because 
the place is in the Appalachian valley 
where the presence of oil in commercial 
quantities has been doubted by geolo- 
gists. 

Dr. W. W. Cobentz, American scien- 
tist, says that if the heat reaching the 
earth from all the stars could be con- 
centrated on a spoonful of water it 
would take two centuries to bring the 
water to boiling point. This shows how 
feeble is the heat the earth receives 
from the stars. They are so far away 
it is almost negligible. 

A large meteorite recently fell at 
Quetta, India. It appears to include 
three classes of matter. First, there is 
a dull, slate-gray igneous rock, fairly 
heavy and marked with spots and veins 
of dark turquoise blue; second, a quan- 
tity of jet-black, highly-glazed lava, 
with numerous air pockets and tur- 
quoise-blue veins, and third, a material 
resembling gray coke in appearance 
and weight. 

Using less than a gallon of gasoline, 
a baby monoplane 23 feet long with a 
37-foot-long wing span and driven by a 
seven-horsepower motorcycle engine 
gained an altitude of 2350 feet and a 
maximum speed of 52 miles an hour dur- 
ing a one-hour test at Lythan, England. 

A large alabaster statue of Minerva 
has been unearthed at the site of an- 
cient Emporium, shipping point on the 
Tiber for marble products of old Rome. 
The goddess is shown seated. 

On the assumption that visual educa- 
tion is the best medium for imparting 
knowledge, enterprising film producers 
in this country and Germany have 
almost simultaneously put on the mar- 
ket movies illustrating certain features 
of the Einstein theory of relativity. 
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NEWS NOTES YS 





Schoolchildren Increase. The inte- 
rior department announces that there 
are now 5,975,000 more pupils attending 
public schools in this country than 
there were 20 years ago. In 1922 22,- 
100,070 children were registered in our 
public schools. The property used for 
public purposes is now estimated to be 
worth $2,409,719,120. 


To Rescue Arctic Explorers. Harold 
Noice, arctic explorer, expects to leave 
Nome, Alaska, with an expedition to 
find a party of explorers who have 
been on Wrangel Island in the Arctic 
ocean north of Siberia since 1920. The 
explorers, consisting of four men and 
an Eskimo cook, under the leadership 
of Allan Crawford, of Toronto, took 
possession of the region to claim it for 
the British. 


Ford Wins in Straw Vote. The final 
results of a straw vote taken by Col- 
lier’s weekly for the presidency was as 
follows: Henry Ford,.88,865; President 
Harding, 51,755; William McAdoo, 19,- 
401; James Cox, 16,268; Hiram Johnson, 
15,593; Al Smith 14,676, and Secretary 
Hughes, 13,761. Altogether 259,553 votes 
were cast. 





Two Aviators Killed. Two aviators, 
Herbert Wilson and Cecil Coates, were 
killed near Venice, Cal., when their 
engine failed at an altitude of 200 feet 
and their seaplane dived into the water. 
Although both men were injured in the 
fall physicians said their death was due 
to drowning. 


Convicted of Syndicalism. Twenty- 
seven men, supposed to be members of 
the I. W. W., were convicted in the Los 
Angeles superior court on charges of 
circulating radical literature during a 
strike of longshoremen at San Pedro in 
violation of the California syndicalism 
act. 





Gasoline Held a Necessity. A jury at 
Chatham, Va., decided that gasoline is 
a necessity and that it can be sold on 
Sunday without violating the state Sun- 
day observance law. 


Falls from Elephant. Ten year-old 
Mildred Proctez, of Newark, N. J., was 
seriously injured by falling from the 
back of an elephant in a New York park. 
The animal stood perfectly still until 
the girl could be removed from near its 
feet. 


Ask College Head’s Removal. The 
executive committee of the Oklahoma 
American Legion passed a resolution 
demanding that Gov. Walton remove 
George Wilson from the presidency of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical college at Stillwater. Wilson is 
charged with making a statement de- 
rogatory to the Legion. 


Firpo Knocks Out Willard. Luis 
Angel Firpo, the Argentine fighter 
known as “The Wild Bull of the Pam- 
pas,” knocked out Jess Willard, one- 
time heavyweight champion, in the 
eighth round in the bout at Jersey City. 





The fight was attended by over 100,000 
people, the largest number ever to at- 
tend a prize fight in America. It is 
estimated that Willard will get $180,000 
and the South American $110,000. 


Sues Ku Klux for $200,000. T. E. 
Thrower, of Columbia, S. C., filed suit 
against the Ku Klux Klan for $200,000 
damages. He charges that his repu- 
tation and occupation were injured by 
an “excommunication” or “decree of 
banishment” issued against him by the 
head of the order while he was serving 
as cyclops at Columbia. 





Largest Generator in World. -The 
General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., is installing the largest generator 
in the world for the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. on the American side of the 
falls. When completed the machine 
will supply 87,000 horsepower and will 
light over 2,500,000 household bulbs. 


Negro Mortality Increasing. Accord- 
ing to figures published by the interior 
department the annual mortality rate 
among negroes in the United States is 
17 per 1000, which is 70 per cent greater 
than among the white race. The re- 
port shows that colored physicians and 
surgeons increased only 23 per cent 
in the last 10 years while colored un- 
dertakers increased 60 per cent. 


Sentenced to Daily Play. Two boys 
at Morgantown, W. Va., were sentenced 
by Judge Davis of the juvenile court 
to appear for play every day for one 
year at the- supervised city play 
grounds. The boys were charged with 
using improper language and interfer- 
ing with the play of other children. 


Fined for Flying Plane. Bert Acosta, 
an aviator whose plane crashed into 
a stone wall at Bethany, Conn., was 
fined for flying a plane while his license 
was suspended. The state motor ve- 
hicles department suspended his license 
in June when it was learned that he 
was under indictment for running an 
auto while intoxicated. 

Ford Buys Wayside Inn. The Way- 
side Inn, at Sudbury, Mass., made fa- 
mous by Longfellow in his “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” was purchased by Henry 
Ford for $200,000. Ford intends to turn 
the place into a public museum. 


Mohammedanism Among Negroes. 
Dr. Abdul Suleiman, a native of Arabia 
and at one time high priest at Mecca, 
has started a movement for the spread 








Fashionable Lady—Here’s the little ter- - 


rier I bought of you for $500; I want to 
have you take him back. How much will 
you give me for him? 

Dog Man—He’s worth about $1.50.—Paris 
Petit Journal. 


of the Moslem faith among the. negroes 
of the United States. The Moslems of 
Newark, N. J., have established a tem- 
ple and a similar move is contemplated 
by the New York Mohammedans. 


Wants Name Changed. A sergeant in 
the radio department of the army serv- 
ice at Bolling Field, near Washington, 
petitioned the District of Columbia 
supreme court for permission to change 
his name from Fred Cassebohm to Fred 
Beach. He wants to get rid of his 
German name because many of _ his 
correspondents insist on addressing his 
letters to “Fred Castle Bum.” 








Lawyer Sues Judge. An attorney of 
Gary, Ind., Dimitre Economoff, is su- 
ing Judge A. B. Anderson of the federal 
district court for $100,000 damages, 
charging that he was illegally impri- 
soned for contempt of court. Econom- 
off was sent to jail for failing to obey 
the court’s order to return a sum of 
money to one of his clients. 





Senators Go to Europe. Senators W. 
H. King of Utah and E. F. Ladd of N. 
Dak. recently sailed from New York 
for a personal and unofficial investiga- 
tion of conditions in Europe, particu- 
larly Germany and Russia. They plan 
to spend three weeks in Germany and 
about six in Russia. 


Advertises for Bedbugs. Dr. Walter 
S. Albert, head of the insecticide board 
in the agriculture department, adver- 
tised for 1200 bedbugs to be used in the 
laboratory at Vienna, Va. The price 
offered was one cent apiece or $12 for 
delivery in bulk. 


Senator Rebuked for Smiling. During 
the divorce trial of his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law at Big Rapids, Mich., Sena- 
tor Woodbridge N. Ferris was rebuk- 
ed by the judge for smiling. The judge 
told the senator that it was very un- 
pleasant for Mrs. Ferris to have him 
look at his son’s lawyer and smile at 
each question and answer. Senator 
Ferris apologized for his conduct after 
the judge had threatened to have him 
removed from the court room. 





Aviator Dusts Cotton. A commercial 
aviator charged 15 cents an acre to dis- 
tribute poison over a 460-acre field of 
cotton near Corpus Christi, Tex. It 
took the flier only three hours instead 
of the three days which the farmer said 
it would have taken him in the usual 
way. 





Governor Fined for Speeding. Gov. 
Cameron Morrison of S. C. was arrested 
for speeding while he was showing 
Gov. Peay of Tenn. the fine roads in 
South Carolina. The Carolina gov- 
ernr not having any money with him 
was compelled to borrow $10 from the 
governor of Tennessee to pay the fine. 


Rats Gnaw off Baby’s Finger. The 
three-months-old baby of N. W. Hall, 
of Denver, had one of its little fingers 
completely gnawed off by rats while it 
was sleeping in its cradle. The rats 


twere attacking the baby when the 
parents sleeping in the next room were 
awakened by its screams. 
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IRELAND 
Prisoners Escape Through Tunnel. 
By boring a tunnel under the wall 40 
irregular republican prisoners escaped 
at night from Clonmel barracks at Dub- 
lin. The guard was aroused in time to 
fire, and a guardsman was wounded. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Premier Proposes Ruhr Plan. Pressed 
by continued questions in the house 
of commons Premier Baldwin made 
a formal statement of the British pol- 
icy on German reparations and the 
occupation of the Ruhr. He declared 


‘ that Germany should be made to pay to 


the fullest extent of her capacity and 
he urged unity among all the allies to 
this end. Asserting that the Ruhr oc- 
cupation was not calculated to produce 
the maximum amount of payments he 
advised a termination of “the period of 
conflict” and an inquiry by experts into 
Germany’s capacity to pay. 

The premier said he would draft a 
reply to the last German offer since 
France and Belgium “are not disposed 
to take the initiative,” but the nature of 
the reply was not indicated. No refer- 
ence was made to the United States, nor 
was anything said about Germany’s pas- 
sive resistance, or of intervention by 
the league of nations. The premier de- 
clared the difference between France 
and Great Britain was one of method 
and not of aim, and his object was to 
unite the allies in a new effort to nego- 
tiate. Widespread unemployment in 
England was mentioned as a reason 
why Great Britain could no longer re- 
main a passive spectator. Care was 
taken not to offend France, and it was 
even hinted that some of the French 
war debts might be canceled in case of 
agreement. 

The British statement was rather 
pleasing to the Germans in spite of the 
assertion that they must be made to 
pay, but unfriendly comments were 
made in France. Premier Poincare in a 
speech which was understood 4o be a 
reply, though he never mentioned the 
British premier’s statement, declared 
that France stood for the complete exe- 
cution of the Versailles treaty with the 
German debt at 132 billion gold marks 
as agreed on by the allies at the Lon- 
don conference. Italy expressed accord 
with Great Britain. 





London Shocks Zanzibar Bishop. Dr. 
Weston who left London 35 years ago 
to preach to the heathen of Zanzibar 
expressed the opinion on a return visit 
that his native city is no better than 
Zanzibar. “Our Lord is being forgotten 
in this country in a way that staggers 
me,” he said. “London is as pagan as 
Zanzibar.” 


Lady Astor Wins Victory. Lady As- 
tor’s bill forbidding the sale of liquor 
to persons under 18 years of age finally 
passed its third reading in the house 
of commons in spite of a filibuster 
against it. Sir Frederick Banbury, tory, 


tried to talk it to death. When labor 
members favoring the bill began to ask 
him questions Lady Astor shook her 
fists at them and begged them not to 
help the filibuster that way. She de- 
clared Sir Frederick had reached the 
age when “nothing but rébirth would 
do him any good.” 
FRANCE 

Government Buys Helicopter. After 
a test flight in which Etienne Oemichen 
remained in the air at a height of 10 
feet for five and a quarter minutes in 
his helicopter the aeronautic service 
purchased the machine. At a previous 
test the inventor remained in the air 
at a height of 15 feet for several minutes 
with two passengers. 


Plan Big Airplane Fleet. Spurred on 
by the rivalry of Great Britain the 
French budget for aviation was in- 








——= == 


A fishing contest on the Seine. Parisians 
have won the reputation of being the most 
patient fishermen in the world. With an easy 
seat and a bottle of wine they can fish con- 
tentedly all day whether they get a bite or 
not. The illustration shows a few of the 1 
who recently competed for the prize offered by 
a Parisian newspaper. Winners of such con- 
tests usually have only a few small fish toshow. 


creased by 100,000,000 francs to a total 
of 874,000,000 franes. This is, however, 
for both commercial and army aviation. 
In two years France will have 226 
squadrons of 10 planes each. It was 
admitted that Germany does not have 
a strong air force, but it was pointed 
out that Germans are very active in 
outside building, especially. in Russia, 
Spain, Italy and Holland. 


Senate Ratifies Treaties. The French 
senate ratified the Washington treaty 
for the limitation of naval armaments 
by vote of 297 to 3. Later the four- 
power Pacific treaty was ratified un- 
animously. Senator Reyneld urging 
the action said it would “reassure Amer- 
ican opinion and reinforce the precious 
friendship of France with the United 
States.” Ratification was thus com- 
pleted since the chamber of deputies 
had already taken favorable action. 











Airman Trains in Cage. Preparing 
to break the world’s record for altitude 
in aviation Sadi le Cointe, famous air- 
man, began training in a glass cage. In 
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this inclosure the pressure was gradu- 
ually lowered to what it would be 12.- 
000 yards above earth, and the tem- 
perature was brought to 10 degress be- 
low zero. M. le Cointe constantly 
manipulated a set of airplane controls 
while observers constantly watched his 
facial expression. The present record 
is held by Lieut. Macready, of the U, 
S. army. 


Editor Acquitted of Treason. Ernest 
Judet, former editor of Le Petit Journa! 
and later of L’Eclair, leading Paris 
newspapers was acquitted after a jury 
trial at Paris of conspiring with the 
enemy during the war. He was first 
tried for treason in 1919 while absent 
in Switzerland and was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The charges were 
based on correspondence between Ger- 
man officials in which it was alleged he 
had demanded 2,000,000 francs for his 
influence. The prosecution charged 
that the sum was paid. 


ITALY 


American Knighted by Pope. The 
title of Knight of the Order of Pius IX 
was conferred on Henry Heide, candy 
manufacturer of New York, at the Vati- 
can in recognition of his generosity as 
a Catholic layman, especially to suf- 
ferers in central Europe. It is said this 
knighthood has not been conferred on 
any other living American. 


GERMANY 


Berlin Rioters Seize Food. With the 
announcement that the price of bread 
would be quadrupled because of the 
fall of the mark unemployed metal 
workers of Berlin invaded the market 
of Potsdam and demanded produce at 
cost. The dealers there. who bought 
from farmers and at once doubled the 
price called in the police. A general 
fight followed during which the mob 
grabbed all the food it could and tram- 
pled much of it underfoot. Grocery 
stores near by were also raided. 

The recent fall of the mark to 266,666 
for a dollar was the fault of the German 
government in making large, unauthor- 
ized purchases of foreign coal, accord- 
ing to the finding of a committee from 
the reichstag. 


Germans Help Suppress Sabotage. 
Five Germans caught cutting French 
telephone lines at Essen were arrested 
by German police and turned over to 
French authorities. This was the first 
evidence of German aid in suppressing 
sabotage, and the French who have 
been holding the government responsi- 
ble and, in consequence, fining the 
German population for such acts, were 
pleased. A further friendly act was 
performed -by Belgium in expressing 
regret to Germany for the attack on a 
German official at Brussels. 

The Ruhr region was comparatively 
quiet. Near Dortmund the French seiz- 
ed the great Hoechst steel plant because 
the taxes imposed on it had not been 
paid and a large quantity of finished 
product was taken over. Germany pro- 
tested to Great Britain and Italy against 
the closing of the Ruhr frontiers, and 
also against the French court-martial 
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sentence of death against seven Ger- 
mans for wrecking railroads. At 
Vohwinkel, near Duesseldorf, French 
seized 60 billion marks sent from Berlin 
to private individuals, and an investi- 
gation was started to find for whom and 
for what purpose the sum was sent. 


SWITZERLAND 


Another Hitch in Treaty. A last fight 
by the United States to maintain the 
open door in the Near East with equal 
opportunity for all nations delayed the 
signing of the treaty which had been 
practically agreed to. The Turks have 
also objected to the optional rights to 
British and French companies stipulat- 
ed for in the draft as against Turkish 
sovereignty. America demanded that 
those rights, springing from pre-war 
contracts never completed, be eliminated. 

The sovereignty of Mosul with its 
oil fields is also in dispute, being claim- 
ed by both Turkey and Great Britain. 
Though the question is to be submitted 
to the league of nations if no agree- 
ment between those two powers can be 
reached the matter was still discussed. 
The question of withdrawal of allied 
warships from Turkish waters also 
hung fire. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Long Sentence with Fasting. The 
young anarchist who shot Dr. Rasin, 
minister of finance, was sentenced at 
Prague to 18 years of severe penal ser- 
vitude. A period of fasting must be 
observed by the prisoner four times a 
vear, and on each anniversary of the 
shooting he is to be confined in a dark 
cell. Dr. Rasin was shot Jan. 5 and 

died of his wounds Feb. 18. 


RUSSIA 

Hailstones Kill 23 Persons. A hail- 
storm in the Don district near Rostov 
killed 23 persons and many cattle. The 
hailstones weighed up to two pounds. 
The victims were mostly peasants who 
had run into the fields to save their 
cattle. 








Moscow Flooded with Cats. After 
the announcement in Russian papers 
that the government would pay 250,000 
rubles each for 10,000 cats to extermi- 
nate the rats in the Don valley the 
government was embarrassed with 
thousands of crates of cats coming 
from other cities in Russia, and from 
Finland, Latvia, Esthonia and even 
from Scandinavia. 

The chief animal inspector said the 
advertisement Was a practical joke and 
5,000,000 rubles (about $5) was offered 
for the arrest of the offender. The 
rats are real, so much so that officials 
inspecting the Don valley were chased 
up trees and had to be rescued by 
armored cars, but tons of poison were 
bought to fight them with. In the 
meantime stealthy cat-catchers going 
through streets and alleys at night had 
Stripped several towns of their cats. 


TURKEY 


Mrs. Kemal Loses Election. In her 
race for a seat in the national assembly 
from Konia Kemal Pasha’s wife re- 
ceived only 39 votes, about half enough 
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to elect her the first assemblywoman. 


But to get that many votes for a woman 
in Turkey was considered a triumph 


for the feminist movement, and there’ 


was rejoicing. The premier’s wife is a 
leader in this movement and has the 
moral support of her husband. 


Patriarch Melitios Deposed. The head 
of the Greek church at Constantinople, 
patriarch Melitios, was removed and re- 
tired to a monastery at Mount Athos. 
He was regarded with hostility by the 
Angora government, and a faction of 
Greeks was so strongly opposed to him 
that he was beaten by a street mob a 
few months ago. Former Premier 
Venizelos had advised him to resign. 


U. S. Relief Work at End. At Con- 
stantinople Col. Haskell announced that 
the American Red Cross work in Greece 
under his direction, was being wound 
up, with food left to feed 500,000 re- 
fugees until the middle of August. The 
relief work in Russia would also be 
ended at a near date, he said, but food 
for 3,000,000 children until September 
would be left. 


CHINA 


Another Cabinet Member Resigns. 
With the resignation of Chang Ying- 
hua, minister of finance, the Peking 
cabinet was reduced to four members. 
With five members, a majority of the 
original nine, the cabinet continued to 
function after the resignation of the 
premier and the flight of President Li 
Yuan-hung. With the cabinet less than 
a majority the last vestige of national 
government ceased to legally exist. 





American Woman in Arms Plot. At 
Shanghai Mrs. C. V. Stein, American, 
reported to be an advisor to Chang-Tso- 
lin, Manchurian war lord, was arrested 
on charge of illegal selling of arms and 
ammunition. Her apartment in a fash- 
ionable hotel was searched. Her hus- 
band, publisher of a sporting paper 
and formerly an aviator in the U. S. 
army, was absent in Manchuria. Two 
American men were also arrested in 
the same affair. 


Railroad Bandits Again Active. Ban- 
dits holding up a train 15 miles from 
Canton carried away 90 passengers to 
be held for ransom. No foreigners 








This is a view of Quito, capital and prin« 
cipal city of Beuadeny, nearly oe feet above 
the sea. it is one of the most utiful cities 
of La America and has a climate like eternal 

spring. it was founded by the Spaniards in 
1534" at, 1797 an e there destroy 
more than 40,000 lives. 


were in the number. The bandits kill- 
ed one officer and one soldier and 
seized loot valued at $50,000. 


CANADA 


Vote Down Liquor in Hotels. The 
province of Manitoba which recently 
voted to permit government sale of 
intoxicating liquors turned down in a 
new referendum a bill sponsored by 
hotel men to permit liquor to be served 
with meals. The vote, while light, was 
about two to one against the proposal. 


ARGENTINA 


Big Fight Stirs Crowds. There was 
more excitement in Buenos Aires over 
the Jess Willard—Louis Firpo fight 
than in Jersey City where it took place. 
The news of the Argentine’s victory was 
received one minute after Willard had 
been counted out, and great crowds 
surged through the sfreets shouting, 
singing and burning torches made: of 
newspapers. Police were busy keeping 
the enthusiastic mobs in order. 


PARAGUAY 


Rebels Battle for Capital. Large 
forces of revolutionists made an at- 
tack on Asuncion, Paraguayan capital, 
which lasted more than 24 hours, but 
they were finally put to flight by gov- 
ernment troops with a loss of 70 killed 
and 100 wounded. After the rebels had 
taken Ypacaray, cutting the railroad to 
the capital, the government called for 
volunteers to aid the regulars. During 
the battle the government officials took 
refuge on a gunboat in the Para river. 


URUGUAY 


Ships Wrecked in Great Storm. The 
worst storm in the South Atlantic in 
many years drove four ocean liners 
ashore along the Uruguayan coast. Brit- 
ish and Belgian steamers were driven 
on the rocks near Montevideo, while 
further south a Dutch vessel came to 
grief in sight of a fashionable hotel. 
A German ship was sent ashore not far 
from the others. An American liner 
from New York not being able to dock 
at Montevideo put out to sea again and 
rode the gale. The city and harbor 
of Montevideo suffered $1,000,000 dam- 
age while five lives were lost through 
drowning. 


CHILE 

Get Power from Mountains. The cities 
of Santiago and Valparaiso are to re- 
ceive light and power for their streets 
and railroads from the snow-capped 
summits of the Andes. The hydro- 
electric development by which the 
water from the melting snows is to be 
run through steel pipes and into great 
turbines was in the hands of American 
engineers who used American ma- 
chinery. A canal more than five miles 
long winding around the mountain sides 
was built, much of it pierced through 
solid rock and at least half of it covered 
by rock or concrete to protect it from 
mountain slides which frequently 
threaten to destroy the whole work. 
The work is nearing completion, and 
some of the powerful electric locomo- 
tives have already arrived for use. on 
the electrified road between the cities. 
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Sooner 











The Story of a Dog that Won the Hearts 
Of Uncle Sam’s Khaki-Clad Boys. 
By GEORGE OLIVER 


This story concerns Sooner.. Sooner was 
a dog—not one of those pampered and pet- 
ted automobile lap dogs, but a real every- 
day honest-to-goodness dog—a cur at that. 
What is more, he was a dog who sojourned 
at an army post in New Jersey within 100 
miles of Broadway and its white lights. 


No-one knows exactly how Sooner made 
his debut in doughboy life. It is common 
belief, however, that he was dozing one 
afternoon behind a billboard in the small 
town near the camp when first attracted by 
strains of martial music. At any rate, he 
abandoned his snooze, possibly because of 
the flies that annoyed him, and attached 
himself to Company K as that outfit went 
hiking by. Thus, he entered the domain 
of the soldier, past the guard at the main 
gate, frisking toward the barracks at the 
heels of the right guide of Company K, 
And with Company K he stayed. 

For several brief but eventful days there- 
after Sooner was: simply known as “the 
mut.” Despite this somewhat questionable 
appellation he won the instant favor of 
the enlisted men. Buried in the New Jersey 
sands, far away from home, these soldiers 
were keen on pets—every barracks build- 
ing had its full quota of cats and dogs. But 
Sooner was amiable; he did not molest 
other dogs and other dogs did not bother 
him. Consequently he became a general 
favorite. 

When “off duty,” so to speak, he reposed 
behind the “top kick’s” (top sergeant’s) 
desk in the company office. When not at 
leisure he accompanied Company K as a 
whole, frolicking up and down the line 
every time it appeared on the drill field, 
from “setting up” exercizes before morn- 
ing mess (meal) to evening retreat with its 
formal parade and review. 

“We ought to get a name for that mut,” 
suggested the top kick with something like 
reproach in his voice as he leaned over 
the counter at the post exchange, gulping 
down a bottle of sarsaparilla which he held 
in one hand, at the same time carefully 
guarding an anemic-looking piece of pie 
with the other. Several “non-com” cronies 
were gathered about him, either munching, 
drinking the “light stuff” or downing ice 
cream with the usual hasty doughboy gusto. 

“Who’s the ugliest man in the outfit?” 
suddenly asked one member of the party, 
disgustedly eyeing the traditional army 
canteen tin spoon with which he had just 
cut his lip. 

“Why, old Van Pelt has an upper story 
which just naturally scares all the kids in 
the village,” volunteered another, adding, 
“and our mut is the ungainliest piece of 
dogdom I ever did see.” 

“No, the mut is no Adonis.” replied the 
sergeant, stooping to pet our canine hero 
who had listened to the insult without 
blinking an eye, “so I was just thinkin’ that 
because he and Van Pelt have so much 
in common we ought to name our mut 
after the other.” 

“It would be kind of tough, though,” 
soliloquized one. 

“What do you mean—tough for Van Pelt 
or the dog?” inquired the top kick indulging 
in an unusual attempt at humor. 

“I mean the poor mut,” responded the 
other. 

“Do you know,” broke in another listener, 
“this here mut would sooner eat than do 
anything else! He’s always ready for the 
soup wagon.” 

“Sooner, eh!” mused three voices, reflect- 
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ing as if struck by a single thought. “Say, 
fellows, let’s call him ‘Sooner’.” 
“Doggone!” ejaculated the chorus with 
awakened interest. 
No sooner said than done. 
was from that time on. 


Captain Parks made Sooner’s acquaint- 
ance in a rather unique manner. It was 
very seldom indeed that the “old boy,” as 
the men used to call him, ever came into 
the barracks, but on this particular occa- 
sion he was working out his company’s 
ration list, and sat down at the top kick’s 
desk to figure it all out. After a period 
of deep reflection, scratching his head with 
a pencil, he allowed his arm to fall to 
his side. Then suddenly he felt a cold 
muzzle thrust into his hand, causing him to 
start violently and he spluttered something 
unfit even for the mut’s ears, 


“Seventeen devils and three corporals!” 
he thundered out in high indignation. 
“Who in the name of the 73rd Article of 
War let this confounded mut in here? Ho, 
sergeant, double time here and throw the 
excess baggage out!” 

A somewhat sheepish top kick propelled 
Sooner by his hind quarters through the 


“Sooner” it 








Mother—And what do you say to the nice 
gentleman who gave you the penny? 
Boy—Gimme another.—Judge. 





open door into the outer air. He. was 
gentle but firm. A sea of faces gazed through 
the squad room door in mute protest. The 
night was cool and Sooner objected to thus 
being rudely evicted from his warm and 
blanket-lined box behind his protector’s 
desk. He howled plaintively and long. His 
crescendo rose and fell, but rose again 
with such effect that even his friends the 
doughboys could no longer stand it, and 
boots—hobnail and russet both—also belts 
and other articles too numerous to mention, 
began to fall in his immediate vicinity. 
The heavier articles, though, came from 
disturbed sleepers in adjacent barracks. 


Captain Parks was on the point of add- 
ing the top kick’s trench helmet to the 
assortment of missles whén he thought 
better of it and ordered the sergeant to 
bring the mut in again. A self-appointed 
committee gathered the whimpering Soon- 
er up and escorted him back to his former 
quarters. The company commander col- 
lected his strewn books and papers, slam- 
med his campaign hat down on his head 
and rushed out of the barracks in the di- 
rection of the officers’ mess, evidently in 
search of peace and quiet. 

Sooner was put to bed that night by 
Compeny K en masse. They attested their 
regaru for him by awaking the official 
holder of the canteen keys to obtain ice 
cream and soda crackers. These were 
downed by the mut in the wild orgy that 
followed and the men-looked on with 
equally keen relish. Setting up exercizes 
the next morning found many of the men 
sleepy-eyed as a result of administering 
to Sooner during the mut’s experience with 
a real old-fashioned “tummy-ache.” 


Cee 
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“The next time I make an inspection I 
want to see all traces of ‘field bronze’ gone 
from those pieces,” testily said the cap- 
tain at morning inspection. He of course 
referred to rust specks on the rifles of cer- 
tain negligent soldiers. But later in the 
day he was observed to stoop and pat 
Sooner’s tan head. The mut’s wistful eyes 
—those with the “ice-cream” look, as the 
boys used to remark—had eventually won 
that dignitary’s favor. When news of this 
was carried back to Company K barracks 
the men gave a loud cheer. And, hearing, 
the captain smiled (unobserved, of course) ; 
he understood. 


Some days later a certain member of 
Company K received a parcel from one of 
his best girls. Assisted by several interest- 
ed companions, he undid the wrappings 
and brought to view-a knitted sweater— 
just the thing for a doughboy to wear on 
sentry duty. But in this instance .the 
young lady, whether through oversight or 
otherwise, had made a serious error by 
knitting the garment in pink, or in some 
yarn that resembled that man-hated color. 
Her handiwork was not to be wasted, how- 
ever, for Sooner on ensuing cold nights 
was observed cavorting about in a pink 
sweater. 

It was not so many days after this that 
Company K had its trick at guard mount. 
This is a very solemn ceremony. It oc- 
curs after retreat and marks the exchange 
of a tour of duty by the old and new 
guards; that is to say, one guard relieves 
the other. While the old guard assembles 
at the guardhouse waiting to be dismissed 
the new guard forms on the drill field and 
is there inspected by the new officer of the 
day, during which ‘ceremony the band 
plays a lively air and everything is very 
military. It was always when _the music 
sounded that Sooner was his liveliest. 


On this occasion the ceremonies were 
viewed by the “grand old man”—none other 
than the colonel and camp commander. 
That fat field officer, flashing his official 
diginity from a pair of silvered eagles on 
his shoulders, took in Sooner’s actions with 
kindling anger. The officer’s military spirit 
was wounded, for Sooner not only annoyed 
the new guard by deliberately recognizing 
each friend in turn but even dared to sniff 
at the well-polished heels of such an 
august personage as the camp co:...aander. 
Company K’s “second Louie” (second 
lieutenant), who was the new officer of the 
day, turned red with mortification. Soon- 
er also paid his respects to the band and 
the effect was such that one could have 
sworn that “the lost chord” had at last 
been found. 

“Officer of the Day,” ordered the haughty 
colonel to the new O. D. after the ceremony 
had been completed, “m, first order to 
you is to shoot that stray dog! You will 
follow out this instruction to the letter.” 


The lieutenant knew better than to at- 
tempt to argue with the C. O., especially 
on this occasion, so he simply touched the 
brim of his hat in salute, did an “about 
face” and marched out of his presence. 
But he hadn’t the heart to carry out the 
order. Why, he was a good friend to 
Sooner! So he tried to think up some ex- 
cuse to prevent execution of the cruel order. 


Sooner still lived. On being relieved the 
next day, the conscie_tious second lieuten- 
ant wisely made no report of his neglect 
of duty. However, the old colonel had not 
forgotten. He smiled complacently while 
repeating the same harsh order to the new 
officer of the day. The latter was not a 
member of Company K, in fact he had no 
use for that company, much less Sooner, 
and was one of those all-around hard- 
boiled, sand-papered collared, silver-bar- 
red individuals known to many army out- 
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Geographies 











Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to Se this material carefully, for future ref- 
erencé.— tors. 





DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Official designation or name, Dutch 
East Indies (Nederlarnidsch Oost Indie). 
Location, in the Indian ocean; between 
Asia and Australia. Form of government 
Dutch colonies. For administration the 
islands are divided into two groups: 
(1) Java and Madura; (2) the Outposts 
Sumatra, Borneo, Banca, Billiton, Cele- 
bes, etc. The islands were formerly 
governed by the Dutch East India com- 
pany, but now by Holland through a 
governor-general assisted by a council 
of five. This official exercizes almost 
absolute control, not directly but 
through a graduated army of native 
officials. Present ruler and title, Dr. 
D. Fock, governor-general. 


Religion principally Mohammedan- 
ism. Before the coming of the Moham- 
medans in the 15th century Buddhism 
and Brahminism predominated, and 
there remain today magnificent temples 
built by the Hindus during their oc- 
cupation of Java. In addition. to Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity, pro- 
fessed by many millions, the bulk of 
the Javanese worship a limitless num- 
ber of spirits. Every field has its pa- 
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tron saint, and every activity is gov- 
erned by some spirit. Rigid rituals take 
up a great deal of the time of the aver- 
age citizen. 


Area 683,000 square miles nearly 
three times as large as Texas. Popula- 
tion (1920) 49,161,047. The striking 
feature of these figures is that Java, the 
principal island, has an area of only 
50,557 square miles (smaller than Ala- 
bama) but a population of more that 
35,000,000. It is the most densely popu- 
lated land mass in the world. The pop- 
ulation of the little island is nearly 
seven times that of all Australia. Capi- 
tal, Batavia; population 234,697. Na- 
tional language: Javanese is the princi- 
pal tongue but two related languages, 
Madurese and Sudanese, are also spo- 
ken. Value of exports .(1920) about 
$907,000,000. Value of imports about 
$524,000,000. 

Principal exports: Sugar, coffee, tea, 
cinchona, tobacco, rubber and copra. 
Principal imports: Machinery and man- 
ufactured articles of various kinds. 
General climate: Though situated near 
the equator the climate is genial be- 
cause of sea breezes. The mean an- 
nual temperature is about 79. Chief 
physical characteristics: The surface of 
Java is rolling and contains many tor- 
rent-like streams. Mountain ridges ex- 
tend over the island, rising to a height 
of more than 12,000 feet. Earthquakes 
are not infrequent. Diplomatic repre- 
sentative in this country, none. 











fits. In civilian life his double was to be 
found in the unemotional dog-catcher. At 
any rate, after the old O. D. had turned his 
back, the new’ officer of the day returned 
the salute of his colonel with a grim smirk 
of satisfaction. 


Only a few enlisted men witnessed the 
events which transpired. One eye-witness’s 
account, briefly told, was this: Soon after 
the new guard had been posted, a delegated 
number of men emerged from the guard- 
house bearing ar old tennis net. After 
vainly scouring the company streets they 
ultimately found Sooner romping about on 
the sandy drill field. Then followed a 
spectacular chase wherein the mut was of 
the opinion that it was some new game 
and did justice to it until, when near the 
power house, he was finally captured by 
being enmeshed in the net. Whining and 
voicing his complete disapproval of such 
rough treatment, he was conveyed to a 
remote part of the camp and the stage 
was set for his execution. 


For the benefit of doubting readers it 
might be said that army regulations stipu- 
late that all stray dogs, cats and other 
animals that invade the sacred€ precincts 
of an army post or camp are supposed to 
be shot. Sooner, so it seemed was doomed. 
His captors removed him from the net 
and handed his struggling and whining 
form to the hard-hearted officer of the 
day, who, by this time, had drawn his 
heavy automatic and was motioning the 
other men to stand back. Holding the mut 
fast by the collar with his left hand, the 
fficer raised the pistol in his right, took 
careful aim and fired. 

Bang! 


There was a squeal from Sooner, a loud 
oath from the officer of the day and, when 
the smoke of battle had cleared away Soon- 
er, unhurt, was observed speeding for all 
he was worth toward home—Company K’s 
barracks, while the officer of the day was 


- foot in his hands. 





dancing about on one leg, holding his left 
He had accidentally 
shot himself through the fleshy part of the 
foot. He spent the next 11 days in the 
camp hospital. 

Sooner was no longer molested. 


From that time on the dog was a feature 
of the camp and a great pet, not only of 
Company K but of the whole battalion. 
His only enemy, apparently was the first 
lieutenant whose attempt to execute the 
mut had met with . ch disastrous results. 
Whether at drill or in recreation, Sooner 
and Company K were inseparable. He was 
recognized as the company mascot. In 
parade he marched, as was his place and 
rank, to the right of * right guide. The 
men worshiped him. At the word of com- 
mand he would come to “attention.” He 
knew the bugle cails by sound, was the 
first to arrive at the enlisted men’s mess 
and even found favor with the company’s 
cooks. He would perform innumerable 
tricks at a word of command from the 
top kick, whose special protege he seem- 
ed to be. : 


The season for qualifying marksmen and 
expert riflemen eventually came around. 
Company K was on the rifle range. One 
day—it was Friday, too—the C. O. had all 
four officers of that company on special 
duty. Fate decreed that the company and 
the rifle range be in charge of the lieuten- 
ant of sand-paper collar fame, Sooner’s 
nemesis. As a precaution, the Company 
K men had tied up their pet before going 
on the range. They were happy in the 
thought that no harm could possibly be- 
fall him. 


The rifles began popping down the lines 
and some of the men were bawled out for 
not practicing the proper trigger squeeze. 
Then one of the firers was heard to call 
over his shoulder to the top kick who was 
supervising part of the range work, “Ser- 
geant, that can’t be Sooner down near the 





butts can it?” His voice was filled with 
alarm 


“Wow, it is Sooner!” exclaimed the 
sergeant, looking through his field glasses 
at the object. 

And, sure enough, it was the mut. He 
was im one of his frolicsome moods, frisk- 
ing and leaping about in the vicinity of the 
targets, utterly unmindful of the 45s that 
whined above him and of those which 
kicked up little spurts of dust as they hit 
the earth near by. 


“Cease firing, men,” ordered the top ser- 
geant, with grave apprehension in his face. 

The dying off of the gun fire attracted 
the range officer’s attention. “Who order- 
ed ‘Cease firing’?” he demanded angrily. 

“I did, sir,” replied the top kick. “Sooner, 
our mascot, is out there and he would 
surely have been hit if I hadn’t stopped 
them. We’re shooting the last range now, 
sir.” 

Now Company K was bound to tie if not 
to beat the score of the champion marks- 
men of the camp, namely Company I, 
which, unfortunately for Sooner and Com- 
pany K, happened to be the range officer’s 
(their arch enemy’s) own company. 

“What the devil do yuu care about a 
fool dog?” demanded the lieutenant with 
anger. 

“But sir,” began the sergeant. 

“No ‘buts’ about it,” said the range officer 
roughly, “resume firing!” 

And, being good soldiers and loyal men 
where company honors w re at stake, Com- 
pany K finished the range. — 


After .mess that evening, while the cap- 
tain of Company K was being congratulated 
because his men were the new rifle cham- 
pions of the post, a little group of khaki- 
clad figures made its way into the brush 
and buried a small object beneath one of 
the tallest of the scrub pines. In plain 
sight, on the trunk of the tree, so that all 
who passed that way might read, one of the 
— nailed a rudely-lettered board which 
read: 





HERE LIES 
SOONER 
A DOG-GONE GOOD PAL 














THE GREAT MOUSETRAP MYSTERY 


Some member of the Bert Headley house- 
hold with no respect for gray hairs set one 
of these rapid-fire mousetraps in the salt 
jar the other morning and there was a 
terrible scene when mother stuck her hand 
in after salt for the pancakes. Her wild 
yell brought the elder son Lewis out of bed 
in a jiffy and as he was the first in sight 
mother landed on him. He is able to be 
around but sits down with much pain. At 
the family council he pleaded not guilty but 
had no proof. If Mrs. Headley will keep 
her eyes open she will find that Bert is at 
the bottom of most of the devilment that 
is going on under her roof. We offer this 
tip in hopes the guilty wretch will be 
ferreted out—Smith County Pioneer. 





FACING THE TRUTH 


You read the verses that I wrote, 
Accepted, also published them, 

But not because (young poets note) 
The poem was a “perfect gem.” 


Nor yet because the lines inspired 
Your admiration, and ’twas thus 

That you most fervently desired 
To fan the flame of genius. 


Ah, no, ’tis best‘the truth to face— 
My verses filled an awkward space! 
—London Answers, 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Auto Allows People to Do the Turtle Act 


around the old home unless they 

choose to. There’s the open road, 
and there’s the auto; the world lies 
before you. Go to it. 

Br’er Turtle, until the advent of the 
auto, had a monopoly of the idea of 
carrying himself and his own motive 
power all under his own roof, so he 
can be at home on the road wherever 
night overtakes him. Now that houses 
are costing so much and autos are so 
cheap, many people are practically liv- 
ing in autos fixed up for the purpose. 
There is no limit to what can be spent 
on these house-autos. Some of them 
are very elaborate and cost thousands 
of dollars, while others are merely a 
cheap flivver chassis with more or less 
of a superstructure built on it, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the owner. 


College professors and students, re- 
turning to their homes after ending the 
year’s studies, 6ften make a roundabout 
trip by auto and thus see a great deal 
of country. Women and girls make 
similar trips, and often make them 
alone, without mishap or scare. Two 
young girls not long ago covered a two 
weeks tour of Eastern states in their 
old Ford, and it cost them only $20 
apiece. They camped wherever night 
overtook them. Usually they got per- 
mission to camp in some farmer’s yard, 
where they would be protected against 
the risks of the open road.. They car- 
ried a revolver with them but had no 
occasion to unpack it. 


Two women—Mrs. G. F. Harvey and 
her daughter Mrs. L. C. Martin—have 
just passed through Washington on 
their way from Denver to Atlantic City 
in a flivver coupe. They had made 
3300 miles, and their total for gasoline, 
oil and other ruhning expenses was 
only $45. They had just one puncture 
in that distance. 

Some time ago two other Western 
women—Mrs. E. K. McKenzie and her 
daughter Doris—came through the na- 
tional capital while on a six months 
tour which started in California. 
Neither of them had ever driven an 
auto till they got into the machine, but 
they took a book of instructions along 
and they had no trouble. They found 
the people along the way everywhere 
kind, helpful and respectful. When they 
set out they wore knickerbockers, but 
they found they received more con- 
sideration by dressing in the usual 
feminine garb. 

They carried a little washboard with 
them and did their laundry work on the 
way. They had a “canned heat” stove 
for doing light cooking, and they even 
ironed some of their finer clothes with 
that heat. When they got specially 
hungry they would get a square meal 
at.a hotel or restaurant. So delighted 
were they with their experience and 
with the splendid state of health it put 
them in that they said they meant to 
make a trip to Florida later on. 

Rev. Benjamin B. Williams and his 
wife, whose home is at Rushford, N. Y., 
and who have long been Pathfinder 


P aroun no longer have to stick 


subscribers, paid the Pathfinder a visit 
with their auto-home some time ago. 
They carry on mission work at their 
own expense, being specially interest- 
ed in introducing what is called the 
Concordant version of the Scriptures, 
which is published in Los Angeles. Up 
to that time they had covered 12,600 
miles. They had started from New 
York and had been clear across the 
country twice. 


They had a veritable house on wheels, 
built on a Reo “speedwagon” chassis. 
They had averaged 12 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline, although their outfit 
weighs 4500 pounds, loaded. They were 
still using the same front tires they 
had when they started, but had re- 
newed the rear ones once. This very 
complete van was built of wallboard 
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over a framework of hardwood. It is 
17 feet long, 6% feet high and seven 
feet wide. Mr. Williams says that 
seven feet is too wide for the road and 
that six feet would be better. However, 
he had no accident on his whole trip 
except a minor one when the corner of 
the van hit a telephone pole. 


The van is fitted up most comfortably, 
with provisions for getting meals, sleep- 
ing etc. The glass windows can be 
shifted and replaced with wire screens 
to keep out mosquitoes—an essential 
precaution if you are going to enjoy 
life on the road or in the open. 

Mr. and Mrs. G,. A. Roe, of Sterling, 
Colo., who are also Pathfinder sub- 
scribers, have likewise included the 
Pathfinder in their journeyings by auto. 
They are teachers and they put in a 
good part of their vacations making 
these trips. In this way they get a 
change of scene and return home for 
the fall work rejuvenated—and all at 
very small expense. They use an in- 
closed Ford of the early style, which 
is more roomy than the present cars 
and which has been made over so the 
back of the front seat can be tipped 
back and the cushions can be made 
into a regular Pullman bed for two. 


A closed car of some sort is by all 
odds the best for this kind of touring. 
There is great satisfaction in the 
thought that even if it rains hard you 
are not going to get yourself or your 
clothing and provisions soaked. You 
can be protected in all kinds of weather, 
and if you want to leave the car you 
can lock it up and everything will be 
safe. 

A general mistake made by those who 
construct wooden van bodies on auto 
chassis is that they make their outfits 
too heavy. The right way is to do as 


“Boat.” 
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the campers did whom Jerome K. 
Jerome tells about in “Three Men in a 
That is, instead of including 
everything you think you might need, 
you start by including only those things 
you positively must have. 


A Washington young man who built 
a regular apartment house on his fliv- 
ver and went to Florida with it took 
along all sorts of paraphernalia, in- 
cluding a talking-machine. All these 
articles were a heavy handicap—but he 
solved the problem by selling along the 
way everything he could take off the 
outfit without hopelessly crippling it. 


Anyone who sets out on any such trip 
should be prepared for all sorts of trou- 
ble. He should have strong tire chains, 
or preferably some sort of “mud-hooks” 
which can be attached to the wheels 
while they are half way down in the 
mire and which will allow him to pull 
out without paying $10 to be hauled out 
every time he gets stuck. Even in 
sections of country where the roads are 
generally fine you are always liable 
to be caught on a detour or other 
pieces of bad road where you can’t get 
through without some sort of help. 


Quite generally over the country 
there are now “tin-can tourist” camps 
where autoists are welcome to stay. 
In fact touring has become quite sys- 
tematized. The ideal way of course is 
to take plenty of time and stay long 
enough in each place so that you keep 
rested. You can make hard work of 
touring if you insist on making a cer- 
tain schedule and covering long dis- 
tances every day. Here again Br’er 
Turtle is wise; he doesn’t hurry. He 
doesn’t have to, for he has all the time 
there is; he has all his possessions right 
along with him and he has no engage- 
ment to make. : 





IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


In the good old days when dad was spark- 
ing mot!.er he liked to have a dollar in his 
pocket if he was going to spend the day 
with her at a big public celebration. Of 
course he didn’t expect to spend the entire 
dollar, but he wanted to have that much 
so as to be on the safe side no matter 
what happened. At about 11 o’clock in the 
morning when he saw that she was un- 
comfortably warm, he bought two saucers 
of ice cream, and early in the afternoon 
he bought more ice cream and at least 
two glasses of lemonade. Then they went 
to the edge of the picnic grounds, where 
they could hear only the high notes of the 
orators, and talked over their plans for 
marrying the following May. In those 
days the total cost of winning a girl wasn’t 
more than $25, including jewelry.—wMil- 
waukee Journal. 


PUNCTILIOUSNESS PERSONIFIED 


Pat, who was always very punctual, 
agreed to meet Mike at the postoffice at 
10 o’clock. Arriving a few minutes ahead 
of time Pat decided to walk down the 
street in the direction from which he knew 
Mike would come. 


After walking several blocks Pat observ- 
ed Mike across the street hurrying towards 
the meeting-place. “Hey, there, Mike!” 
called Pat, “here Oi am—come on over.” © 

“Begorra, Pat,” answered the tardy Irish- 
man, “don’t be after detainin’ me. Oi’ve 
only got foive minutes to meet yez at the 
postoffice !”"—Judge. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


The Agricultural Situation in Europe 


made much more progress than 

industry toward restoration of 
normal.conditions, according to Charles 
J. Brand of the U. S. department of 
agriculture who recently visited the 
principal European countries. Most of 
the late belligerent countries, he said, 
are increasing their food production. 
Although Mr. Brand did not visit Rus- 
sia, he said everyone he met who had 
recently been there reported condi- 
tions better than people outside com- 
monly believe. In Rome he found the 
soviet committee offering grain for sale 
though Russia was still receiving food 
from foreign countries. 


France, according to the usual trade 
indices, is the most prosperous country 
in Europe today, not excepting coun- 
tries like Holland and Switzerland 
whose currencies are at par, Mr. Brand 
found. He said great progress has been 
made in re-adapting land to cultiva- 
tion in France’s devastated areas. 
reports: “Practically all lands in, France 
of the better quality have been restor- 
ed to cultivation.” Mr. Brand found 
French trade to be extremely active, 
with prices relatively high, except in 
the case of some farm products. The 
government, he said, is. taking steps 
to keep down imports and increase do- 
mestic production. Results are seen 
in heavy bank clearings, big industrial 
production, and an acute labor shortage 
mitigated to some extent by importation 
of foreign labor. 


The worst conditions encountered by 
Mr. Brand were in Austria. There is 
more unemployment in Austria, rela- 
tively to its population, than in any 
other country in Europe, he said. In 
his opinion the middle classes there 
are slowly starving and a high per- 
centage of children suffer from mal- 
nutrition. Middle class people, who 
will not ask alms, may be seen gather- 
ing up waste paper, wood, rags and 
other cast-off things in order to buy 
food in such a deteriorated condition 
as scarcely to be fit for human con- 
sumption. Austria’s industries, Mr. 
Brand pointed out, are dependent for 
raw materials on provinces that have 
been assigned to the other nations, and 
he said it will be a long time before con- 
ditions adjust themselves so that they 
can be again profitably operated. 


Mr. Brand says opportunities exist 
for increased exportation. of American 
agricultural products to Austria. As 
it is at present constituted, he said, the 
country cannot hope to produce all it 
needs of meat and cereals, and will 
have to import considerable quantities. 
Mr. Brand added that Russia is increas- 
ing its shipments of grain to Austria, 
but is informed that American hard 
wheats are regarded by Austrian mill- 
ers as quite essential for mixing pur- 
poses, and that our flours will always 
be in demand when the price is on a 
proper relative basis with the prices 
of other flours. 

Price fixing, Mr. Brand reports, has 
played some part in decreasing agri; 
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cultural production. The experience 
of Vienna, he said, should be interesting 
to this country, in view of the attention 
various price-fixing plans have attract- 
ed. In normal times the territory 
around Vienna shipped in daily about 
800,000 liters of milk. Under maximum 
prices the receipts dropped to as low 
as 70,000 liters a day. When the maxi- 
mum price rule was dropped, shipments 
began -to increase, and not long ago 
reached 300,000 liters a day. 


In view of the large amount of grain 
imported by Italy from the United 
States, Mr. Brand inquired at Rome as 
to the condition of the receipts. He 
was informed that since 1919 there has 
scarcely been a complaint regarding 
grades of our wheat. In the case of 
corn, however, the report was not so 
favorable though the complaints have 
been fewer than in previous years. 

Mr. Brand gave special study to the 
condition in Great Britain and Ireland 
in the distribution of meats and vege- 
tables. In Great Britain he found one 
concern operating more than 2500 retail 
Irish meat stores. This company owns 
its own packing plants in Australia, 
New Zealand, Venezuela, Brazil and 
Argentina. It also owns it own ships, 
its own wholesale stores, and a chain 
of retail shops which is rapidly cover- 
ing the United Kingdom. 





SERPENT MOUNDS IN OHIO 


One of the most celebrated relics 
that was left by the Indians of pre- 
Columbian days or, as some authorities 
believe, by a race which preceded the 
Indians, is the serpent mound in Adams 
county, Ohio. This mound is now in- 
closed in a public park and carefully 
preserved because of its historical in- 
terest. In Warren county, some 40 or 
50 miles to the northwest, is another 
of these strange effigies, also in the 
form of a serpent. Although known 
only locally, the Warren county relic, 
called the Scoville serpent mound, ex- 
ceeds the Adams county mound by 
about 50 feet in length, being approx- 
imately 1400 feet long. 


It is believed that these two mounds, 
the one near the ancient earthen forti- 
fication, Ft. Ancient in Warren county, 
and the other near Ft. Hill in Adams 
county, were erected by the same peo- 
ple, at about the same time and for 
identical purposes. Evidently the ser- 
pent effigies were closely related to 
the respective forts. River stones set 
on end constitute the foundation of the 
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Warren county serpent. On these gravel 
was piled and the whole was finally 
overlaid with clay. As indicated by 
the accompanying map, reproduced 
from the Washington Court House, 
Ohio, Herald, there is a terrace 400 
feet long, 15 feet high and 250 feet wide 
opposite the tail of the serpent. This 
evidently was designed to divert the 
little creek flowing near by and pre- 
vent it from cutting into the mound. 
It was also used as a place of assembly 
by the worshipers of the serpent. 

In spite of the protecting terrace part 
of the tail of the earthen snake has 
been washed away by the creek. About 
half of the effigy is being farmed over. 
In consequence this portion is being 
gradually leveled, just as the Adams 
county mound was before steps were 
taken for its restoration and preserva- 
tion. A movement is now afoot to have 
the state purchase the land, restore 
the serpent and throw the tract open 
as a public park. Unless this is done 
it is feared that the mound will eventu- 
ally disappear and be lost forever. 

About a mile distant from Scoville 
mound funnel-shaped sink-holes, some 
of them 40 feet in diameter, have ap- 
peared on the top of a large hill. It is 
believed that these were caused by the 
caving in of a subterranean passage- 
way dug by the mound-builders for 
use somehow in connection with the 
effigy and fort. This tunnel apparently 
had an opening in a deep ravine near 
by which at one time was inclosed by 
walls of masonry. On the hillside is 
an ancient road cut through the lime- 
stone-on a grade as perfect as any run 
by modern engineers. This leads to 
the ravine where it ends. Plans have 
been made to seek an opening to the 
tunnel and explore it. 





A BIRD THAT SEWS 


The tailor bird, an East Indian warbler, 
is peculiar mainly in his nest-making. 
The actual structure of his ingenious cradle 
has never been scientifically observed, it is 
said, although tailor birds are common. He 
either sews a dead leaf to a living one, or 
joins two neighboring leaves together so 
as to form a kind of hanging pouch, which 
remains attached to the branch by the 
leaf-stalk of one or both leaves. 

The threads which the tailor bird uses 
consist generally of twisted vegetable 
fibers or of actual cotton threads, the bill 
serving for a néedle in puncturing: holes 
in the leaves and in drawing the threads 
though. Occasionally, if a large enough 
leaf be found, the nest may be formed by 
joining together the free edges of the leaf. 
The lower part of the pouch contains the 
nest, which is a cup of soft materials, 
and is entered from above——-Wide World 
Magazine. 


AN “UNLOADED” TRAGEDY 

Six-year-old Emma Fuchs dressed as a 
gipsy to scare grandpa, says Capper’s Week- 
ly. Then grandpa, to make his pretended 
scare more real, grabbed a pistol as if to 
defend himself against peril. A shot. They 
buried the little girl. The other day, in 
a New York cemetery, grandpa was found 
dead on little Emma’s grave. He had ex- 
piated his mistake by suicide. “I didn’t 
know it was loaded.” 

Never point a pistol at anyone unless 
you are willing to take a chance of being 
a murderer by accident. 
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In this department the Pathfinder aims to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in the book world and thus serve its 
readers by pointing the way to good reading. If local 
libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with a certain 
book, write direct to ‘‘Book Department, John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Willa Sibert Cather, author of 
the prize-winning novel “One of Ours” 
which will be published in serial form 
in the Pathfinder this fall, was born at 
Winchester, Va., in 1875. Her father 
and mother were of Irish and Alsatian 
stock respectively, but both families 
had lived in Virginia for severak gen- 
erations. When Miss Cather was nine 
years old the family left Virginia and 
settled in Nebraska. There was no 
school near at hand and she spent most 
of her time out of doors. Her prelim- 
inary “schooling” was that of contact 
with the life of a newly settled land. 
The neighbors mainly were Scandina- 
vians, Austrians and Bohemians, and 
Miss Cather came to know them well. 


After some preparation in the high- 
school at Red Cloud, Nebr., Miss Cather 
entered the state university and gradu- 
ated at 19. She went to Pittsburgh and 
got a job as reporter on the Pittsburgh 
Leader. Two years later she became 
head of the English department in the 
Alleghany high-school. It was while 
teaching that she published her first 
books, a volume of verse “April Twi- 
lights” and a volume of short stories, 
“The Troll Garden.” 

In 1906 S. S. McClure offered her a 
position on his magazine and for four 
years she was managing editor of Mc- 
Clure’s. In Cherry Valley, N. Y., in 
1912 she wrote her first novel, “Alexan- 
der’s Bridge”; later, in New Mexico and 
Arizona, she wrote “O Pioneers,” “The 
Song of the Lark” and “My Antonia.” 

To quote the distinguished novelist 
Mary Austin: “Of the West that is 
bounded on the east by the popular 
magazines and on the other three sides 
by the movies, Miss Cather knows noth- 
ing. Nor does she infringe on the ter- 
ritory of any of the other writers whose 
names are associated with the country 
west of the Mississippi. The West Miss 
Cather tells us of is all her own so far 
as love and knowledge of it will take 
her, and all our own to the extent that 
it is utterly trustworthy and American.” 


Books We Have Read 


The Hidden Road, Elsie Singmaster 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y.)—The 
heroine of this story, at the tender age 
of 16, imagines love to be the most im- 
portant thing in life. The increasing 
years bring her many sorrows and joys 
disguised as love, but it is not until the 
end of the story that she finds love, true 
love—and then too late. The book is 
written in a most appealing way and 
future works of this author are to be 
awaited with eager anticipation. 

The Singing Wells, Roland Pertwee 
(A. A. Knopf, N. Y.)—A fascinating ro- 
mance with Algiers as the background. 
A young Englishman, rejected by a girl 
of his set, vows to marry the first 
woman he meets. Fate sends a slave 
girl across his path. On the spur of the 
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moment, he kidnaps her and flees to the 
desert. (Rather “Sheikish,” but not as 
crude as it sounds!) Here the modern 
Lochinvar soon finds that he does not 
love the miss, but, thinking that she 
loves him, he decides to marry her. 
Complications set in but everything 
ends beautifully. In the main, the de- 
scriptions are quite vivid and the char- 
acters are well drawn. However, there 
are times when the Englishman’s chival- 
ry gets on our nerves, but as he may be 
typically British we will let that pass. 

Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Quotations, as revised by Kate Lou- 
ise Roberts (Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. 
Y.)—An indispensable reference book 
for newspapers, schools, literary clubs, 
libraries and, in fact, anyone who has 
cause to frequently refer to quotations 
for wording, authorship, origin etc. A 
very thorough and voluminous collec- 
tion. Remarkably well indexed. 


Stickfuls, Irvin S. Cobb (Geo. H. 
Doran Co., N. Y.)—Reminiscences of 
this popular writer’s newspaper days. 
Not an autobiography; rather a report- 
er’s note-book. Interesting alike to 
people familiar and unfamiliar with 


journalistic work. Experiences and 
impressions combined in_ attractive 
style. For the benefit of those who 


don’t know, “stickful” is a newspaper 
term and applies to a “stick” of type. 
In the old days, when type was set by 
hand, the printer used a little metal 
holder, called a “stick,” which held 
about a dozen lines—a “stickful.” 
Though very little type is now set by 
hand the “stick” as a measure of space 
is still in good standing. Reporters are 
often instructed by city editors to“write 
a stickful,” “write two sticks,” etc. 


Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout, 
Stewart Edward White (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., N. Y.)—A story of the life 
of Daniel Boone written primarily for 
boys. A commendable work. In relat- 
ing the famous frontiersman’s adven- 
tures, the author takes occasion to cor- 
rect some false impressions about the 
Indians. He denies that Gen. Sheridan 
ever said that “the only good Indian is 
a dead Indian.” In Mr. White’s opinion 
the old-time Indians occupy a middle 
ground between being fiendishly cruel 
“red devils” and the impossible para- 
gons of virtue—the “noble red men”— 
that some writers have pictured them. 





An optimist is one who believes every- 
thing he reads on the jacket of a new book. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 
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Mr. Henpeck—How’s the steak today? 

Butcher—Tender as a woman’s heart, Sir! 

Mr. Henpeck—Give me a pound of sau- 
sages—Melbourne Punch, 
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[OUR WEEKLY. FILM REVIEW | 


} 

Divorce, with Jane Novak and John 
Bowers—A creditable and fairly inter- 
esting picture woven about the divorce 
evil. Nothing especially remarkable; 
nothing much to be criticized: The out- 
standing figure is a little French orphan 
in real life who plays the part of the 
only child of an estranged couple. The 
picture teaches a moral; it shows how 
the “big giant Success” can ruin domes- 
tic happiness. In passing, we cannot 
refrain from saying that John Bowers 
is a good example of the conventional 
type of screen hero that we detest— 
weak face, curly hair, and capable of 
about as much emotion as a wet rag. 
However, the “flapper” army holds 
these film idols in high esteem, so we 
will desist. 


The Spoilers, with Milton Sills and 
Anna Q. Nilsson—Rex Beach’s rip-roar- 
ing story of Alaska in celluloid form. 
There is accuracy and realism in this 
tale of the Klondike and its gold fields 
in the day when that territory was dom- 
inated by corrupt politicians. A re- 
markably thrilling fistic battle is fea- 
tured. (Noah Beery, the strong man of 
the movies, puts up an unusually lively 
fight for a screen villain.) A thorough- 
ly enjoyable film, masterly produced. 


Sixty Cents an Hour, with Walter 
Hiers—An oversize youth hires a “fliv- 
ver” to take his best girl for a ride. He 
saves enough from his frugal earnings 
to defray the cost of a very brief trip. 
There is an accident, and the stout hero 
is “out of luck” until Dame Fortune 
aids him to capture some bank robbers. 
Incidentally, the butt of many practical 
jokes puts one over on the sleepy little 
town in a real estate transaction and so 
wins the admiration and love of “her.” 


Money, Money, Money, with Kather- 
ine MacDonald—The “American Beauty 
of the Screen World” doesn’t seem at 
home in this commonplace story of pov- 
erty. Though always pleasing to the 
eye, this actress is of the type to grace 
scenes of grandeur rather than sordid- 
ness. Her popularity rests in her beau- 
ty and ability to wear wonderful gowns 
rather than on her acting capabilities. 
Though poorly cast, this comedy-drama 
has an interesting plot. 

The Good Provider, with Vera Gor- 
don—If you take our word for it, this 
is the best all-around film produced 
since Frank Keenan appeared in “Gates 
of Brass.” It is noteworthy because it 
is true to life. There isn’t a thing in it 
that is overdrawn. Whether it touches 
your heart-strings or tickles your ribs, 
the human and realistic appeal is ever 
present. This Fannie Hurst story de- 
picts the career of a typical Jewish 
family from its “peddling” days to days 
of success and prosperity. It shows that 
the greatest happiness is more often 
found in the period of struggle and pov- 
erty. The impulsiveness and thought- 
lessness of youth work hardship on the 
old folks. 


The average man would worry himself 
to death if he didn’t think he was above 
the average—Burlington Junction Post. 
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THE PATHFINDER™ 


Interesting Relics of Ancient Ethiopia 


name Ethiopia somewhat indefi- 
nitely to the territory. lying south 
of Egypt, comprising roughly the mod- 
ern Nubia, Kordofan and Abyssinia. 
The Ethiopians have been classified as 
belonging to the Semitic race which in- 
cludes also the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, Syrians, Phoenicians, He- 
brews and Arabs, all supposed to have 
descended from Shem, son of Noah. 
The name Ethiopia, of Greek origin and 
meaning literally a burnt face, was 
appropriate for the Ethiopians were a 
dark-skinned people not radically dif- 
ferent from the negroes of .modern 
times. Historians have never been able 
to learn much about ancient Ethiopia. 
kecords brought to light in Egypt dis- 
close that the Egyptian kings subdued 
the territory many centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era and for 
several hundred years retained: their 
hold upon it. About the 11th century 
B. G. the Ethiopians threw off the 
Egyptian yoke and established an in- 
dependent government at Napata. Sub- 
sequently they turned against their 
former conquerors and imposed on 
them a dynasty of Ethiopian kings. 
Lately the Harvard University Muse- 
um of Fine Arts Egyptian Expedition, 
headed by Dr. G. A. Reisner, has un- 
earthed at El-Kur’uw on the upper 
Nile an extraordinary collection of ar- 
cheological relics which makes clear 
many pages of Ethiopian history hith- 
erto obscure. The find includes sculp- 
tured figures, ornaments, trinkets and 
various records and relics of the an- 
cient Ethiopian kings. Half of the ob- 
jects brought to light had to be given 
to the museum maintained by the Sudan 
government at Cairo but there remains 
« large, interesting collection of price- 
less value. This has been placed on ex- 
hibition at the Harvard Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


The small pyramids at El-Kur’uw 
were so inconspicuous and had fallen 
so much into decay that they appeared 
decidedly unpromising as a field for ex- 
ploration. Preliminary excavations, 
however, disclosed the fact that they 
were replete with records and memen- 
tos—that the pyramids were actually 


A NCIENT geographers applied the 


the tombs of the 25th dynasty of Egypt, 


the first dynasty of Ethiopia. The tombs 
of all the Ethiopian kings from the 
founding of the kingdom to a period 
some 500 years later were discovered 
and explored. 


It appears that the~monarchy was 
founded by a rude marauding tribe 
from southern Lybia, a parched, barren 
region lying to the west of Egypt. 
The pioneers followed the compara- 
tively easy route of trade between 
Egypt and central Africa, going in the 
footsteps of North Lybians who had 
previously overrun the land of the pha- 
raohs and had ruled the country as 
kings of two dynasties, the 22nd and 
23rd. 

The tomb of the first-of these Ethio- 
pian kings, in all probability the ances- 
tor of the long line of Ethiopian rulers, 


was found at the top of a natural knoll. 
It consisted of a narrow burial cham- 
ber primitively fashioned at one side 
of a rectangular shaft which had been 
sunk in the soft rock to a depth of about 
six feet. A wall of bricks laid up in 
mud and protected by slabs of stone 
closed the mouth of the burial chamber. 
The vertical shaft had been filled with 
earth. Although robbers had at some 
time invaded the tomb a number of val- 
uable objects were found in it, in- 
cluding arrow heads of flint and chal- 
cedony and some heavy gold beads, all 
showing characteristics typical of Lybi- 
an design and workmanship. 


Many other royal tombs in the vicin- 
ity were excavated. Those of the first 
few generations showed the same sim- 
ple, primitive characteristics as that of 
the ancestral king, flint weapons and 





Portrait Statue of Ethiopian King 


stone utensils of various kinds being 
among their contents. More or less in- 
timate contact with the tribe’s more civ- 
ilized neighbors soon began to manifest 
itself in better masonry, improved 
weapons, implements etc. In most of 
the tombs ornaments and trinkets of 
gold were found. This fact furnishes 
a clue to the reason for founding the 
capital city on such a sun-baked and 
otherwise forbidding site—the place 
was a strategic point on the trade route 
over which gold and other valuables 
from central Africa were transported 
to Egypt. 

The piratical Ethiopians, it seems, 
took full advantage of their opportunity 
to pillage and rob. Sculptured heads 
of numerous rulers, believed to be true- 
to-life likenesses, were unearthed and 
are now on exhibition at the Harvard 
museum. One of these portrait statues 
is shown in our illustration. The lower 
part of the figure, like that of the others 
found, is merely a generalized form 
bearing a dedicatory inscription. The 
part from the folded hands upward is 
finely modeled and is believed to be an 
authentic representation of the original 
monarch. 

One of the Ethiopian rulers, King 
Piankhy, who was a great lover of 
horses is believed to have instituted 
the custom of burying horses in a cem- 
etery specially dedicated to them. At 
any rate the expedition found an equine 
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burying ground, the first one discovered 
in the Nile valley. Favorite horses of 
a number of monarchs were interred in 
graves arranged in four rows in this 
cemetery. All had been plundered at 
some time as have practically all burial 
chambers in the Nile valley but the 
thieves overlooked a number of arti- 
cles such as harness ornaments of sil- 
ver and other metals, beads, amulets etc. 

The animals evidently were sacrificed 
at the death of their royal masters in 
order that the latter might have them 
with them in the spirit world. This 
idea had long prevailed in Egypt and 
among the Ethiopians. Indeed funereal 
sacrifices of both men and animals were 
common among the Ethiopians long he- 
fore the establishment of their mon- 
archy on the upper Nile. Nevertheless 
the equine cemetery at El-Kur’uw- is 
the only one so far found in the valley. 

Dr. Reisner is of the opinion that 
Egyptian influence and Egyptian blood 
played a prominent part in the institu- 
tion and maintenance of the Ethiopian 
monarchy. There is little doubt that 
Egyptian culture, civilization, art and 
science were largely appropriated to 
the uses of the Ethiopians. The native 
negroid race, says Dr. Reisner, failed 
to develop either industry or trade. Its 
cultural position, such as it was, was 
brought about by Egyptian immigrants 
and by imported” Egyptian civilization. 
As Egyptian blood and Egyptian intel- 
ligence gradually became less dominant 
Ethiopia declined in consequence of the 
ascendancy of the native negroid stock. 
Racial and national retrogression are 
clearly reflected in the gradual decline 
of all the arts of design. The art of 
the Ethiopians was vital and important 
only during the period of the tombs 
and ruins excavated by the expedition. 


SOAPING A GEYSER 


The Minute Man, a geyser in Yellowstone 
Park, doesn’t like soapsuds. Ikey Einstein 
may have suspected as much, but, if he 
did, he wasn’t sure, and he wanted to find 
out. So Ikey, says Mr. Lewis R. Freeman, 
cooked up a piece of laundry soap in a five- 
gallon oil can and poured the mess into the 
crater. “I saw him with an oil can fussing 
round in the vicinity of the crater,” says 
Mr. Freeman. “Suddenly a succession of 
heavy reverberations shook the ground, 
and at the same instant Ikey started to run. 
He was just in time to avoid the deluge 
from a great gush of water and steam that 
shot a hundred feet into the air, but he was 
not quick enough to escape the mountain- 
ous discharge of soapsuds that followed. 

“Within a few seconds the five gallons of 
soft soap had been beaten to perhaps a 
million times its original volume, and for 
a hundred yards to leeward it covered the 
ground in great white fluffy, iridescent 
heaps. Nothing was ever seen like the sput- 
tering little Hebrew who finally pawed his 
way to air and sunshine from the outer- 
most of the sparkling saponaceous hillocks, 
For a good half hour the Minute Man retch- 
ed and coughed in desperate efforts to rid 
itself of the nauseous mess that Ikey had 
poured down its throat. Then its efforts 
became scattering and spasmodic and final- 
ly ceased. But for an hour longer gasps 
and gurgles rattled in its throat, At last 
even that sound ceased and “deathlike 
silence fell upon the formation. It really 
seemed that the Minute Man would never 
spout again.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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ENRY FORD is no doubt tickled 
with the straw vote which shows 
him the next president. 


Gg 
NCLE JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, in 
celebrating his 84th birthday, was 
reduced to giving away only nickels, in- 
stead of his usual gift of dimes. The 
high cost of living is affecting us all. 
¢ 
Beene day of year is well past, 
and it’s time to begin, worrying 
about how you’re going to keep warm 
next winter. 
q 


TAKE THE PEACE ROAD, FRANCE! 
RANCE as a nation and the French 
people as a race seem to be on the 
down-grade road to degeneracy. While 
the Germans are multiplying rapidly 
in population, the French are practic- 
ing race suicide. They know that their 
birth-rate is steadily decreasing but 
they look on the whole thing as a joke. 
The French, incidentally, consume 
more alcoholic liquors than any other 
people, and this in itself spells ruin 
for them. You may personally not be- 
lieve in prohibition, but when you ride 
on a railroad train yourself you don’t 
want the engineers to be drunk. You 
may believe in the inherent right of 
every individual to “take a drink or 
leave it alone,” but in the long run the 
man who doesn’t depend on alcoholic 
or other stimulants will win. And the 
same thing applies to nations. 

Everybody hoped that the war had 
revived in the French people the 
splendid courage and spirit they have 
shown many times in past history— 
but they seem to be hitting the tobog- 
gan slide again. No wonder their lead- 
ers grasp desperately at the straw of 
militarism and imagine that the peace 
of Europe and the welfare of France 
demands a huge French army. 

France has done a wise thing in rati- 
fying the naval disarmament treaty 
which was arranged at Washington 
a year and a half ago. Her action 
has been belated and it was only se- 
cured under heavy pressure, but it is 
in the right direction, as far as it goes. 
Various nations—but France especially 
—balked at the idea of limiting arma- 
ments, and so this issue was never 
brought up at the disarmament con- 
ference. 

Neither France nor any other nation 
can win for long on a foundation of 
militarism. A big army will inevitably 
sap the strength of the nation—keep- 
ing the best manhood of the country 
idle and under arms when they should 
be at work to produce the necessities 
of peace, and adding horribly to the 
taxation and the cost of government. 

It is true enough that France lives 
in mortal terror of her next-door 


neighbor Germany, and that she has 
good reason to fear this virile and mili- 
But Germany will be even 
And 


tant rival. 
stronger in peace than in war. 


ing a wiser policy if they would on 
both sides throw down their arms 
and forget their hatred and determine 
to live side by side in neighborly peace 
and comity, as the United States and 
Canada do with an unfortified common 
border line of 4000 miles. 

Germany, on her side, is taking a 
foolish course in resisting the French 
in the Ruhr district. She is like a man 
who, on being arrested by a policeman, 
thinks he can better his case by fight- 
ing the officer; he would do better to 
save his strength. Here again, force 
can’t possibly win. But no doubt this 
is a phase of the after-peace clean-up 
which must be passed through. The 
German resisters will eventually have 
to yield to superior force, just as the 
republicans in Ireland have, and the 
lesson will be a wholesome one. Ger- 
many may not like her bed, but she 
made it and she must lie in it. 

But this doesn’t warrant France in 
turning militaristic and playing Ger- 
many’s role. Nothing permanent is to be 
gained by militaristic policies and main- 
taining a frontier bristling with can- 
non, What example could better prove 
this than the example of Germany her- 
self? Her militaristic leaders made the 
German people believe that it was her 
invincible army that gave her prosperi- 
ty and security. But just as Germany 
was at the climax of the most remark- 
able career of peaceful progress ever 
made by any nation, these war-lords 
overreached themselves and made the 
colossal blunder of making war on 
their neighbors, on a paltry pretext, in 
the belief that they could win more ter- 
ritory and power for Germany. 

Providence does not countenance 
such schemes of conquest. We know 
how that vast structure of German 
militarism fell to pieces, after the most 
terrible war in history, and how in its 
fall it crushed out millions of lives and 
did incalculable material damage to the 
world. 

France should pull herself together, 
with a mighty effort, and sober up. 
She has great grievances, everyone 
must admit; but nevertheless she must 
refuse to be guided, or misguided, by 
the powers of militarism. She needs, 
as every nation needs, the sympathy 
and approval of the other nations, Ger- 
many forfeited that sympathy and 
approval when she set out on a 
career of conquest and destruction, but 
her people are laboring hard to regain 
a place in the esteem of the world, and 
we can say for a certainty that they 
are now farther along on the road to 
real peace and prosperity than the 
French people are. ; 

Many’ nations in the past have gone 
through this same career of militarism 
and they have always come to grief. 
Wealth and happiness are built up not 
by war but by peace. Why is it that 
the United States is now leading the 
world as never before? Mainly because 





France and Germany would be choos- 


just as soon as the Armistice was sign- 
ed we disbanded our forces and set 
them to work in constructive ways. 


_ So that now, when the other nations 


are unable to find employment for mil- 
lions of their workers, we have more 
work than we have workers. 

If France insists on maintaining a 
huge army, that is all we need to know, 
for her doom will be sealed. And it 
would be infinitely better for her to 
yield gracefully and be “benevolently 
assimilated” even by her neighbors 
than to delude herself with this false 
and exploded idea that her future great- 
ness can be assured by force. 

Greatness is based on wholly differ- 
ent elements. Germany was great be- 
fore the war, but she was great in 
spite of her militarism and not as a 
result of it. The war did one tre- 
mendous service for Germany; namely 
it rid her of the terrible burden of 
militarism which her war-lords had so 
long made her carry. Now, if France 
voluntarily takes up that burden, we 
shall behold France constantly getting 
weaker, while her neighbor Germany 
will continue to wax strong. 

France must be desperate indeed 
when she thinks of relying on force. 
The United States and the other na- 
tions would like to help her, but they 
will not be able to help her if she 
allows this wrong-headed idea to dom- 
inate her. The World war taught the 
folly of all war, and those nations that 
will not take that lesson to heart will 
surely suffer. : 

Of course every nation should keep 
prepared, in a reasonable way, to up- 
hold with all its strength the things it 
believes right—but war and prepara- 
tion for war should always be thought 
of as rare incidents, and not as a regu- 
lar thing. Germany not only prepar- 
ed for war but she definitely looked 
for it—and she got it, to her eternal 
sorrow. 

France will find war if she looks for 
it. If she survives as a nation it will 
be because of the industrious, thrifty 
and generally hard-headed character 
of her people and not on account of 
anything that a big army can win her. 
Every conquest gained by war costs 
many times what it is worth. 


gq 
WE challenge the statement of 2 
trade newspaper that “hosiery 
is seasonably quiet.” As we see it, 
hosiery is louder this season than ever 
before. 


q 

ISASTER has overtaken or is threat- 
ening many of the concerns en- 
gaged in the automobile tire business. 
Competition is so keen that prices have 
been slashed below cost of production 
in many cases. This is hard on tire men 
but it gives the autoist his innings, for 
insteadof paying two or three prices for 
poor tires, as he has had to in the past, 
he can now have the best at bargain 
rates. Our advice in this connection 
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is to “ride while the riding is good.” 
When enough of the competing tire 
makers are driven into bankruptcy the 
big tire concerns will find convincing 
reasons for boosting prices again. 


Wy aet are you going to do with 
your $100,000 if you win the Bok 
prize for suggesting a plan to prevent 
war? 

gq 


THE SCRAP-HEAP FOR TROLLEYS 


ig you have any stock or are otherwise 
interested in any trolley line we ad- 
vise you to sell out as soon as you 
have a good chance. Trolley lines and 
all street railway lines are doomed, It 
will not be many years before’ such 
mediums of transportation will be as 
obsolete as canals—there may be a few 
left but they will be rare exceptions. 

The fact is that trolley lines have no 
business or place in city streets, under 
modern conditions of traffic. They oc- 
cupy a large share of the streets, which 
are public property .and which should 
be used for general public purposes. 
They are constantly torn up, thus ob- 
structing traffic. The loading and un- 
loading of trolley passengers, who have 
to cross and re-cross the lanes of auto 
traffic, is a menace to the life and limb 
of the passengers, and it is a leading 
cause of the slow movement of city 
traffic. 

Trolley lines give wretched service to 
the public and yet they can’t charge 
enough to make a fair profit. They 
could do many times as much business 
if they would give good service, but they 
play dog in the manger by occupying 
the streets and still refusing to do the 
right thing. They can only go Where 
their rails go, and this is a fatal limi- 
tation. 

Experts who have investigated the 
matter all over the country have con- 
cluded that there is no future for the 
trolley lines—except in peculiar cases. 
In other words they are out of date and 
they can’t compete with modern inde- 
pendent motor vehicles which can drive 
right up to the curb and still not in- 
terfere with the movement of the main 
stream of traffic. In Brattleboro, Va., 
the street-car tracks are to be torn up 
and motor buses are to be substituted. 
It was admitted that the trolley lines 
could not be run except at a loss to all 
concerned. 

This is the way things are tending in 
practically all cities. Within the next 
‘few years the car lines will be cleaned 
off the streets. To a large extent one- 
way streets will be adopted, and traffic 
will move forward at a much more 
rapid pace, and at the same time with 
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far less danger to the public. Say good- 
by to the trolley car; it has been a good 
friend but its days are numbered. The 
times are too fast for it; it can’t-keep 
up with the procession. 

The same thing of course applies 
to all horse-drawn vehicles. It is now 
unsafe for such vehicles to travel our 
streets and roads; they are a constant 
menace to themselves and others, and 
they will soon be crowded out of exist- 
ence. 

Of course there will always be back 
districts where horses will be retained 
—but in a broad sense the gasoline- 
propelled vehicle is going to be the 
monarch of all it surveys. The horse 
breeders and dealers are trying to cheer 
themselves up with the assertion that 
horses are more in demand than ever 
—but you will notice that they them- 
selves drive autos. Thus they unwit- 
tingly prove the very assertion we 
have made. 


q 

HE Tri-weekly edition of the New 

York World has been suspended. 
It was not many years ago that practi- 
cally every big city daily had a weekly, 
semi-weekly or tri-weekly edition for 
the rural] readers; but now practically 
all of these special editions have been 
given up. With the daily papers to 
cover the last-minute news, and such 
national weeklies of general circulation 
as the Pathfinder to present a calm sum- 


mary of what is going on in the world, | 


there is no longer any great demand 
for papers of the sort in question. Still, 
it is sad to see these old landmarks go. 


q 

VW it everybody at work who 

wants to work, and half a mil- 
lion jobs awaiting takers, it looks as 
if it was “apple blossom time in normal- 
cy”’—except for the farmers who have 
to give $1 worth of products in ex- 
change for 60 cents worth of purchases. 


F turtles continue to cross the road 

in front of autos the way they do, 
they are going to have a hard time liv- 
ing to the great age some of them would 
be according to the dates carved on 
their shells. 


q 

LAD we are going to have a “third- 
party” or two in next national 
campaign. Third parties are needed, 
to accommodate people who are so dis- 
contented or so advanced or so cranky 
that they can’t harmonize with any 
general sentiment. Bulgaria has eight 
political parties, Rumania has 16, Po- 
land has 40, and Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia each have 56. Why shouldn’t 
the United States also have a number of 
parties to choose from, including a 


17 


“nut” party? There is danger how- 
ever that a multiplicity of parties will 
so divide the vote that the government 
will represent only a minority. That’s 
just what’s the matter with many of the 
countries of Europe. 


q 
EAUTY contests shouldn’t be limit- 
ed to girl swimmers at the shore 
when there are so many pretty maids- 
of-all-work on the farms. 


q 
NYWAY, if the office has to seek 
the man, it is going to know right 
where to find Henry. 


Gg 
IRST time a wife regrets that her 
husband bought a car is when she 
notes that his fingernails are in mourn- 
ing. 


OTHER says she wishes. they 
would abolish the 12-hour work- 
day in the home, while they are about it, 


POsteRity by this time ought to be 
pretty well provided for consider- 
ing how thoughtful folks for years have 
been looking out for its interests and 
how long politicians have been orating 
for its well-being. 


. g 

os helpless people are. Omaha is 

in the center of the great American 
grain-growing region, and yet the gov- 
ernment statisticians tell us that the 
Omaha people pay more for their bread 
than the people of any other city ex- 
cept New York do. Here’s a chance 
for some of our great humanitarian re- 
formers to get to work and show how 
the wide gap between producer and 
consumer can be closed up. 


UR leading “dirt farmers” need no 

longer abstain from golf, since a 

“complete golf outfit” is now advertised 
by department stores for only $10.50. 


g 
LENTY of labor and materials are 
still going to waste. Think of all 
the millions of unnecessary gasoline 
stations that are being built. 


q 
OW when lightning is playing 
around nearly everywhere, it’s a 
pity it couldn’t strike a saxophone 
players’ convention or two. 


q 

‘AIVE friends of Wm. G. McAdoo 
imagine that they can sidetrack 
the Ford presidential boom merely by 
stating that McAdoo would like the of- 
fice himself. This is one more thing 
which shows how greatly the regular 
politicians and big business men under- 
estimate the power of the Ford move- 

ment. 
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Discovery of Hawaii 


Ques. Who discovered the Hawaiian Is- 
lands? When was the name changed from 
Sandwich Islands?—Ans. According to 
documents in Spanish archives Hawaiian 
Islands were discovered by Juan Gaetano 
in 1555. Even as early as 1527 it is thought 
that Spaniards were shipwrecked there. 
The descendants of these early Span- 
iards who mixed with the natives are still 
living on the islands. They were re- 
discovered by Capt. James Cook in 1778 
and named the Sandwich Islands after his 
friend and patron the earl of Sandwich. 
In a conflict with the natives Cook lost his 
life on one of the islands the following 
year. The group afterwards became known 
as Hawaii, which is the name of one of the 
islands. 





“Willy-Nilly” 

Ques. What is the word “willy-nilly,” 
meaning uncertain or -without choice, a 
corruption of?—Ans. It is taken from 
“will I (ye or he)” and “nill I (ye or he),” 
meaning “will I or will I not?” 





Hamilton’s Son in Duel 


Ques. Did Alexander Hamilton have a 
son who was killed in a duel?—Ans. Yes. 
Philip Hamilton at the age of 20 was killed 
by George Eacker, a New York lawyer, in a 
duel which grew out of a quarrel in a 
theater. The duel took place near the 
same spot where Alexander Hamilton was 
killed three years later by Vice-President 
Aaron Burr. Young Hamilton, like his 
father, attempted to discharge his pistol 
in the air, but was mortally wounded be- 
fore he could raise the weapon. 





Old Age Pension Laws 

Ques. What states in the Union have 
old age pension laws?—Ans. According 
to the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, Pennsylvania, Montana and 
Nevada passed old age pension laws in 
1923. Until this year the only old age 
pension law in the United States was in 
Alaska. This law was first passed in 1915 
and was greatly extended this year. An 
old age pension bill was initiated by peti- 
tion in Ohio a year ago but the legislature 
did not act on it. 


Meaning of “Niagara” 

Ques. What is the meaning of the word 
“Niagara” as applied to the river and falls? 
—Ans. Niagara is the corruption of an 
Indian word meaning “thundering water.” 





Capital of Bolivia 

Ques. Is La Paz or Sucre the capital of 
Bolivia?—Ans. Sucre is the legal capital 
of Bolivia but the actual capital is La Paz. 
The Pan American Union furnishes the 
following information on the _ subject: 
“Sucre, formerly called Charcas, is the 
legal capital of the republic of Bolivia 
and it was there that the victor of the 
battle of Ayacutho, Gen. Antonio Jose de 
Sucre, exercized his functions as. the first 
president of Bolivia. 

“The seat of government was maintained 
there for many years, but principally on 
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account of the accessibility and growing 
commercial importance La Paz became the 
actual seat of government several decades 
ago. In the latter city the president and 
his cabinet reside, the national congress 
meets there and it is the residence of the 
foreign diplomats accredited to Bolivia, 
but the supreme court still holds its ses- 
sions at Sucre. The distance between the 
two cities is about 300 miles, but the more 
rapid growth of La Paz, especially since 
the ‘completion of the three rail routes to 
the Pacific, seems to accentuate the de- 
sirability of La Paz over Sucre as the cap- 
ital of the nation.” 





First Man to Use a Parachute 
Ques. - Who was the first person to de- 
scend in a parachute?—Ans;. According to 
our records, this distinction was held by 
the late Maj. T. S. Baldwin of the U. S. 
army. He performed the feat at San Fran- 
cisco on Nov. 30, 1883. 





Largest and Smallest States 


Ques. Name the five largest states in 
the Union according to area. Give the five 
smallest ones also—Ans. Texas is the 
largest state with a gross area of 265,896 
square miles. The next four rank as fol- 
lows: California, 158,297; Montana, 146,997; 
New Mexico, 122,634, and Arizona, 113,956. 
The smallest state is Rhode Island with an 
area of 1248. The next four rank as fol- 
lows: Delaware, 2370; Connecticut, 4965; 
New Jersey, 8224, and Massachusetts, 8266. 
The District of Columbia has an area of 
only 70 square miles. 


Bishop in Confederate Army 

Ques. Who was the bishop in the 
Episcopal church who became a general 
in the Confederate army?—Ans. Leonidas 
Polk, who was chosen bishop of the diocese 
of Louisiana in 1841. In 1861 he became 
a major general in the Confederate army 
and first appeared as a conspicuous sol- 
dier in the occupation of Columbus, Ky., in 
the same year. For disobedience of orders 
at the battle of Chickamauga he was re- 
lieved of his command and placed: under 
arrest. While serving with Johnston when 
opposing Sherman’s march on Atlanta, he 
was killed by a cannon shot in 1864 on 
Pine Knob near Marietta, Ga. 


Elfrida 

Ques. What is the meaning of the girl’s 
name “Elfrida”?—Ans. Elfrida is an old 
Teutonic word signifying “elf-threatener.” 
In the early days of England and Scot- 
land elves, or white spirits, were very 
popular. It is said that when they be- 
came very mischievous, carrying away 
children and milking the cows, some spe- 
cially strong woman was commissioned to 
punish them. The first Elfrida of history 
was the queen of Edgar, king of England. 
She was the mother of Ethelred* the Un- 
ready and killed her stepson Edward the 
Martyr. 











Height and Population 
Ques. What is the proportion of men 
over six feet tall?—Ans. Only about one 
man in every 203 is over six feet tall. 





“For the Good of the Service” 


Ques. Some officers in the army, navy, 
marine corps etc. resign “for the good of 
the service.” I always note that the latter 
six words are always in quotation marks. 
Is there any hidden meaning?—Ans. It is 
considered a disgrace to haye to resign 
“for the good of the service.” The real 
meaning of those. words is that-the officer 
in question has done something which, 
while not meriting court-martial is still 
serious enough for his resignation .to be 
demanded, In other words, he is forced 
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Fishing, whether done for sport or necessity, 


has interested all ages of mankind. 
stone carving, executed in is the 
earliest representation of angling. “she an- 
cients probably agreed with Izaak Walton’s 
opinion: 
“QO! the gallant ae life, 
it is the best of any 
'Tis full of conan void of strife, 
And ‘tis beloved by many. 
Other joys 
Are but toys; 


os above 


For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure.” 





out of the service; his resignation is not 
of his own volition. Such a resignation 
stamps thé officer as being unfit to be an 
officer in the government service. 


Flag With 15 Stripes 


Ques. Did the American flag ever have 
15 stripes?—Ans. In 1777 congress resolv- 
ed that the flag of the United States should 
consist of 13 stripes, alternately red and 
white, and the union be 13 stars, white on 
a blue field. In 1792 there was 15 states. 
To meet this new condition congress in 
1794 decided that after May 1 following, 
the flag should have 15 stripes and the 
union 15 stars, This continued to be the 
pattern of the flag until 1818 when a new 
law was passed, which provided that the 
stripes should be 13 and that a new star 





should be added for each new state admit-- 


ted. The old Ghesapeake flag captured in 
June, 1813, had 15 stripes. 





Weight of King George’s Crown 


Ques. How much does the crown of King 
George of England weigh?—Ans. Exactly 
39 ounces. 


—_— 


To Bend Wood 


Ques. How can wood be bent so that it 
will stay bent?—Ans. Shape it in the posi- 
tion desired by tying it or otherwise fas- 
tening it, then steam it well. Hickory, ash 
and oak are the best woods for this treat- 
ment. 





Meteor Fallacy 


Ques. ~- How long after a meteor falls to 
earth does it cool off sufficiently to allow 
a person to touch it?—Ans. It is a mis- 
taken idea to think that a meteor is red 
hot when it hits the earth. The fact is, 
when the meteor strikes our atmosphere 
it is extremely cold; the heat developed 
in its passage is purely on the surface and 
lasts for no great time. A very few seconds 
after its fall the stone is about the tem- 
perature of ice water. 





Pocket Veto 


Explain what is meant by the “pocket 
veto.”—Ans. According to the constitu- 


tion if a bill passed by congress is re- 
tained by the president .for a period’ of 10 
days, not including Sunday, it becomes a 
law without his signature, tinless the presi- 
dent is prevented from returning the bill 
by the adjournment of congress. This, in 
effect, gives the president an absolute veto 
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of all bills passed during the last 10 days 
of the session, since he has only to keep 
them to nullify them. For instance, if five 
days before congress adjourns the presi- 
dent receives a number of bills for his ap- 
proval or veto he can “kill” them all by 
merely refusing to act on them. This 
powerful weapon in the hands of the chief 
executive is known as the “pocket veto” and 


was first used extensively by President 
Jackson. 





Value of Continental Dollar 
Ques. A friend tells me that during 
Revolutionary war money issued by the 
American congress became just as worth- 
less as German and Russian money is at 
present time. How much truth is there 
in that statement?—Ans. In 1779 4000 pa- 
per dollars issued by Continental congress 

was worth only one dollar in gold. 





Bug Bores Through Lead 


Ques. Is there a bug that can bore 
through lead?—Ans. Beetles which bore 
through lead cables have proved a serious 
problem in California and several other 
states. Much damage is done to the lead 
sheathing of telephone cables in this way. 
The beetles bore circular holes in the 
sheathing, about 1/10th of an inch in dia- 
meter. Moisture enters and a short-circuit 
results. This beetle is able to penetrate 
any lead alloy used as a cable sheathing or 
any poison or repellent placed on it. 





Why Two Eyes Instead of One? 


Ques. Why do we have two eyes? Would- 
n’t one do just as well?—Ans. Nature pro- 
vided us with two eyes for a particular 
reason, If we only had one eye things 
would look flat. Our two eyes, separated 
as they are, enable us to better gage dis- 
tance etc. 





Lapland 

Ques. Where is Lapland?—Ans, Lap- 
land is not a country. It is only a region 
with indefinite boundaries, spreading into 
four distinct countries: Norway Sweden, 
Finland and Russia... Norway and Sweden 
have a treaty agreement whereby their 
nomadic joint citizens may cross from 
Sweden in summer and move to Norway’s 
northwest coast, and in the winter may 
cross from Norway to ipland Sweden. 





What Ice Will Support 


Ques. How thick must ice be to support 
a grown man?—Ans. An inch and a half 
thick, for safety. Ice 10 inches thick will 
support a cannon, and 20 inches thick will 
support a modern locomotive. 


E. E. and M. P. 

Ques. Please tell me the meaning of the 
letters “E. E. and M. P.” after the name 
of a diplomat—Ans. They are the abbrev- 
iations of the words “Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary.” 








TOO MANY LAWS 


Sausage making has almost had to take 
second place to the industry of grinding out 
laws in our state legislatures. William P. 
Helm figures there are a total of 2,000,000 
laws and ordinances now in the United 
States, with an annual production of 200,- 
000 more each year. He says that a police- 
man, to do his duty in one of our great 
cities ought to know 16,000 laws. Such a 
lot is not a happy one!—Collier’s Weekly. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DEAL 


After trading your car for a new one’ 


read the description of the old one the 
dealer prints in his advertisement and you 
will find it is just such a car you wanted 
all the time.—Americus Greeting. 
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How Henry 
Wilkinson 
Became 


Although never favored by fortune, 
Henry Wilkinson died leaving a for- 
tune. The small sums he was able to 
save never would have amounted to 
much but for a discovery Henry made 
of the power of compound interest. By 
a simple but bar es, fae method Hen- 
ry iikinson doubled his money and 
doubled it again. 

Henry Wilkinson’s system is not a se- 
cret. It tas —— to do with specu- 
lation. There is nothing left to chance 
or luck. It is a sound plan of investment 
which you or anyone else can follow. 


Write for the story of Henry 
Wilkinson and for free boo 
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Metals Conduct Heat 


Probably you have noticed that the 
handle of a silver spoon quickly be- 
comes hot when the bowl is immersed 
in anything hot and that it is as readily 
chilled by ice cream and other cold 
substances. Other metals are similarly 
affected, though not so quickly nor to 
the same degree. Such temperature 
changes are due to the fact that metals 
are conductors of heat. Silver is one 
of the best; copper and brass are a 
little less efficient and iron still less. 
It is an interesting experiment to test 
the relative conductivity of different 
materials. 

A simple way to do this is to obtain 
iron, copper, brass, silver etc., all in 
the form of wires as nearly uniform in 
diameter as possible. A slender glass 
rod may also be used. Coat them all 
lightly with paraffin. Lay them on a 
table with their ends projecting two or 
three inches and crossing each other. 
Now hold a lighted candle or an alco- 
hol lamp under them at the point where 
they cross and note how the wax on 
them melts. The wax will disappear 
quickest from the best conductors. On 
each, however, a point will be reached 
beyond which no melting will take 
place, due to the absorption of heat 
by the air. 


A Threaded-Needle Puzzle 


Thread an ordinary needle in the 
usual manner, using a thread about 18 
inches long. Draw it half way through 
the eye and then about two inches from 
the latter run the point of the needle 
through both strands of thread. Pull the 
needle through and draw the thread 
fairly taut. This will form a sort of 
knot where the loop in the eye has 
passed through the two strands. Now, 
grasp the loop portion at a point be- 
tween the eye of the needle and the 
knot and pull gently. The knot will be 
drawn through the eye and the two 
ends will follow. Thus you will have 
three strands of thread through the eye. 

Once more pull carefully on a part of 
the loop and the knot with the two end 
strands may be drawn through the eye 
again, making a total of five strands in 
the eye. Repeat the process until the 
eye is literally full of thread—with an 
ordinary needle and thread there 
should*be at least seven strands—and 
then cut off the threads evenly an inch 
or so from either side of the eye. You 
exhibit the needle to your friends and 
defy them to thread another in such a 
manner. Not being in on the secret of 
course they will be unable to do this 
and will marvel at its being done. 


To Make a Model Glider 


You have read a lot about gliders late- 
ly. A working-model glider, such as 
shown in the picture herewith, can be 
made of thin cardboard or heavy stiff 
paper, cut in the shape and size pic- 
tured. Along the front or long edge you 
should glue a narrow strip of tough 


* eardboard to stiffen it. The front cor- 


ners or wings should be bent down 
slightly, while the tail should be bent 
up a little. A little weight of some sort 
must be attached to the front edge, in 
the middle, as shown at W. This weight 
represents a human occupant. 

Your glider is now ready to try. Just 
as a bird cannot soar at the first at- 
tempt, however, you will hardly expect 
the glider to work perfectly at the first 
trial. If the little weight is too heavy or 
too far forward the glider will dart 
downward; in that case, the weight must 
of course be lightened. If the weight is 
not balanced in the middle the glider 
will veer to one side and fall. The 
weight must therefore be made ad- 
justable in some way. A small metal 
paper clip makes a good weight, and it 
can be moved to different positions un- 
til the best results are secured. Or a 
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heavy tack can be used, or a small piece 
of lead, split so it will hold uu to the 
cardboard. Some people use a little 
piece of wood and attach it with glue. 

Keep trying the glider by launching it 
at the height of your extended arms, un- 
til by changing the position of the 
weight, building up the wings and tail 
more or less it will sail satisfactorily. 
Much depends on whether the air is still 
or there is a wind. After you get your 
glider well adjusted and have studied 
its flights and learned its tricks, you 
will be able to fly it in a pretty stiff 
wind. In fact-it works all the better 
in a light wind, for then it will rise on 
the wind like a bird or kite and will 
often soar about for some minutes if 
launched from an upper window or 
other high point. 


Salaries in Republican Germany 


Most workers in Germany receive 
large salaries, numerically speaking. 
But in purchasing power and in terms 
of our money the biggest incomes don’t 
count for a great deal. Take the June 
salary of Chancellor Cuno, for instance 
—5,372,250 marks. Think of pulling 
down in a month more than five and a 
quarter millions! Yet at the rate of 
current exchange as this is written this 
salary is equivalent to only about $25 in 
U. S. money. In addition to this salary 
the chancellor is allowed 381,750 marks 
monthly for his wife and children— 
slightly more than $1.75. The paternal 
government provides in a similar man- 
ner for the families of all others on its 
payrolls, allowing 32,000 marks for the 
wife and from 70,000 to 105,750 marks 
for each child of each employee. 

Salaries of government officials vary 
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from month to month. in accordance 
with living costs. As the trend of the 
latter is constantly upward salaries 
rise steadily higher and higher. A rail- 
road president receives just about half 
as much as the chancellor while an am- 
bassador gets a little more than two- 
thirds as much. Here are samples of 
what everyday workers receive in 
marks monthly: postman, 560,475; rail- 
road conductor, 627,450; fireman, 694,- 
725; engineer, 771,975; charwoman, 516,- 
175. The latter is declared to be the 
very lowest wage on which a family of 
four can be supported at current prices 
of necessities. 


Canaries Valuable in Mine Rescue Work 


A cahary in a small portable cage is 
an almost indispensable adjunct to res- 
cue work after a mine explosion or dur- 
ing a mine fire. The behavior of the 
feathery warbler underground warns 
the rescue crew of the presence of poi- 
sonous fumes. The symptoms manifest- 
ed are an increased rate of breathing, 
often accompanied by opening of the 


mouth, fluttering and unsteadiness on 


perch, and at last—sometimes instantly 
—unconsciousness and death. Persons 
not wearing apparatus hold the canary 
as high as the head in order to detect 
air markedly deficient in oxygen or 
high in carbon dioxid. 


All Questions Anticipated 

How people do love to ask questions! 
Anything that is novel or unusual will 
call forth from the public the greatest 
variety of possible and impossible que- 
ries. When bicycles first came into use 
riders were pestered nearly to death by 
the foolish questions that they had to 
answer over and over so many times; 
then it was the same way with automo- 
biles, airplanes, radio etc. 


In a certain fish store in Washington 
stands a glass tank filled with water, in 
which there is a single goldfish. Hang- 
ing on the outside of the tank is a plac- 
card, which contains the following an- 
swers to questions which the propri- 
etor of the shop has got tired of reply- 
ing to by word of mouth: 

“This is a goldfish. It is alive. There 
is only one of it. We got it from a boy. 
We do not know where the boy got it. 
It has never died. It eats what we give 
it. That is water it is in. We get the 
water out of a well. We do not know 
how old it is. We have had it ever 
since we got it. We have had more, 
but have not got them now. If it sleeps 
we do not know it. We change the wa- 
ter as often as we want to. We do not 
know how long it will live. We do not 
miss the water it drinks. We do not 
know how large it will grow. We can 
catch it, but do not want to. This is all 
we know about it. It is not for sale,” 


The Game of “Snake’s Tail” 


The Japanese children have a little 
game they get a great deal of fun out of, 
called “The Snake’s Tail.” <A similar 
game is known in Europe, under the 
name of “The Ribbon’s End.” 

In order to play it you arrange all the 
players in a line according to size, from 
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Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzie-problems. When you have a problem 
life you have to find the solution. The 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 

No, 181. Along a straight road 52 
stones are placed at intervals. The 
second is one yard from the first, the 
third three yards from the second, the 
fourth five yards from the third and so 
on, the spaces each time increasing by 
two yards. How far will a man travel 
in picking them up and returning them 
one by one to a basket beside the first 
stone?—Ans. to 180—1025 bushels. 














the biggest down to the littlest. Each 
one puts his hands on the‘ shoulders of 
the one in front of him, and the smallest 
child thus become the snake’s “tail.” 
The game is then for the biggest child, 

r “head” to catch the “tail,” without 
anyone taking his hands from the next 
one’s shoulders. 

While the “head” tries in every way 
to catch the “tail,” the players forming 
the body of the snake try to prevent this 
by doubling and turning. Every time 
the “head” starts in the direction of the 
“tail,” the whole snake writhes its 
“tail” as far away as possible—but it 
must not break in two. 

You can adopt the rule if you want to 
that any player who takes his hands off 
the next one’s shoulders must move to 
the “tail” and that the “tail” when 
caught becomes the “head.” In that 
case you have to give -up having the 
players arranged according to size—but 
it passes the fun around better. 


A Study in Dots and Lines 
Get six pins and stick them into six 
of the dots in the accompanying figure 
in such manner that no two pins shall 
be in the same straight line, horizontal, 


SNC 
Se 


xxx xX. 
XXX 


vertical or diagonal. Stop now! Don’t 
read further until you have worked 
the thing out or have been obliged to 
give up—then note one of the possible 
solutions, as follows: Stick first pin into 
second dot of first line; second pin into 
fourth dot of second line; third pin 
into sixth dot of third line; fourth pin 
into first dot of fourth line; fifth pin 
into third dot of fifth line and sixth pin 
into fifth dot of sixth line. And there 
you have it.—“Q. E. F.” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL POEM 


\n Arab came to the river side 
With a donkey bearing an obelisk; 
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But he would not try to ford the tide 
For he was too good an * (asterisk). 


So he camped all night at the river side, 

And remained till the tide had ceased to 
swell; 

For he knew should the donkey from life 
subside, 

He would never find his || (parallel). 


In the morning he sought to ford the tide; 

When the donkey stopped at the water 
to quaff, 

And the rider let the obelisk slide, 

Thus affording a new @ (paragraph). 


But in the eve when the tide was low 

And the sun had set on the vegetation, 
He stirred up the. mule and made it go, 
Nor was he stopped by an ? (interrogation). 


Soon they reached their journey’s end; 
The mule was frisky under the lash, 

And while some girls looked brightly on 
The mule.and master cut a — (dash). 


And a very good impression made; 
Thus filling their hearts with bliss, 


ea eee 


2t 


"Per the girts had often donkeys admired, 


But this is said in () (parenthesis). 


And in all the journey the donkey madé 
He did not seem to be weari-ed; 

But the girls were nevertheless afraid 

He was not the mule of the . (period), 


But he was cold, this wise old mule, 
Though wise was he as Solon; 

For though his load was kindling wood, 
He did not put the : (colon). 


So he set forth to find a wife, 

And thought that he could bag her, 
But the butcher put an end to his life 
With a cold and piercing {+ (dagger). 


When the master saw that his friend was 

dead. ; 
And had finished his earthly race, 
In his arms he took the old mule’s head 
For a lingering, last } embrace). 


Said he, and the poor man’s features showed 
A look of deep dejection, 

“Can he be dead? Well, P’ll be blowed, 
The best mule in this § !” (section). 
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Selections—Genuine 


Columbia Records 







a Month! 


19 ten-inch double faced, 
genuine COLUMBIA rec- 
ords—38 musical selections, 
every record guaranteed to 
be in the latest Columbia 
record catalog—brand new 
and up-to-date, no cut-outs. 
A complete selection of old 
time melodies, popular airs, 
dance music, quartettes, 
band and instrumental 

ieces — you won’t need to 


buy any more records for months and months. rae regular price of these 


records is 75c each. In retail) stores, these 19 records would cost you $14.25 


cash. Straus & Schram offer them on this special sale at atre 


ous cut in 


price — only $5.95 for the entire lot; and at only 50c a month! On this 
wonderful offer, for less than what the family spends every month for amuse- 
ments and knick-knacks that don’t last, you can have this wonderful music 
to enjoy every day and every evening for years! 


30 Da 


WieRiet ven botheininclihosuning Sous 





ys Trial 


offer. We'll send the complete, assort- = Straus & Schram, Dept.8367 Chicago 
records—3 musical selections ® cui, Gencine, Deable Pace 
for you to play ph 4 ron cape If | am not satisfied after 30 
for 30 days on absolut oon teat pow * = epee Ge Resende of oar expense 
Zoe ebat you would have to pay for ge=- © ate, to betp, the Bocerm, 1 will pay you 0c monthly 
uine up-to-date latest Columbia records § pk ee St FE 
like these in your local musi nk yy Th -- & -—~1 aeeeee 
ides! Play them for the 50) 19 Genuine Columbie Records, WIS28A, $5.95 
cur friends. Then after 30 § 
days you are 1 not delighted bak s 
money-saving , just SN 
secords back at, expense and we'll e GME 000 ccereseseveeece PTritiiti tii ttt eet 
with coupon es 
ment paid 2 Street, R. F. D. 
ca adn ben 5 or Bou Ne. SOOO ROTO eRe eee ee EEEe EEE ETESESERESESESOSOOSS 
paid bargain price of only $5.% for entire lot ens 
once er. Bert neice ‘thts ® Point eaves occccceeceeescesesbccocceadocccecooseseseseoeees " 
. Send coupon for these rec- » 
St cor rik. "You doa’ love 8 a et, Gus 
cent you are Bot satisfied. a SSR ESET EEOC O Se APOIO ec eeeee eeeeeereee 
Our 230-page catalog of home furnishings free. © ~ mw tens hang won eas 0 
Straus & Schram ! pot cnn beeen cy pamsontss 
a You would pay much more these spet 
Dept. B367 Chicago, Il. 2 am Sak rome nares eae hoSsee aeath-Cuss 
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4423—A Charming Gown.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 
A 16 year size requires 4% yards of 36 inch material 
Price 15 cents. 

4440—A Pretty Frock for the Growing Girl.—4 Sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size will require 4% yards 
of one material 32 inches wide. To make as illustrated 
will require 1% yards of plain material and 2% yards of 
figured material. Price 15 cents. 

4424—A Charming Frock.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
6% yards of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4426—A Popular House Dress Model (with inserted 
pockets). -7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
bust measure? A 38 inch size requires 5 yards of 32 inch 
material. To trim with contrasting material as illustrated 
— % yard. Price 15 cents. 

4164—A Simple Apron Model.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 4 yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents 

4435—A Dainty Dress for a Little Girl.—4 Sizes: 1. 2, 4 
and 5 years. A 4 year size requires 1% yards of 27 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents fer which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Nomber .......... Size .... Number .......... Size .. 
Number .......... Size .... Number .......... Size .... 


Do not order other ‘patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give re S = size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and a on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. W Washington, D. C. 


Name .....ccccccvcccccccccessssvesecessccsecesessseeess 
R. BR. oF St... ccccccccccccccscccccvevccece eccececccsccece 
TOWN... occccccocssccescsccetwvecccesios DRAGS. cccccccccccce 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and. containing 500 oor of Ladies 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM. 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various simple stitches), all valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 








Now that the bathing season is on in 
full swing you will be interested to 
know just what they are wearing at 
the beach. There is a wide variation 
of opinion as to what is proper and 
improper in the matter of bathing cos- 


tumes. Laying aside the question of 
scantiness of attire, which must be 
considered by the individual, a woman 
will want to look attractive rather than 
unattractive when she steps out on the 
beach. 

This season there are as many styles 
as one could wish—there is a bathing 
suit for everybody. A woman who is 
not ashamed of her good figure usually 
has no hesitancy in donning the gener- 
ally approved one-piece bathing suit. 
This is made like swimming tights with 
a skirt hanging from the waistline. 
Knitted, suits are the most common, 
wool being the preferred material by 
the woman who is interested more in 
going bathing than she is in showing 
off a fancy bathing costume. Wool is 
durable and it protects the wet body 
from the cool air when the bather 
leaves the water. 


For the woman who wants a more 
attractive suit there is the silk knitted 
kind, which however is more expensive. 
The fancy costumes are put on over 
regular tights which serve as a founda- 
tion. Ginghams, cretonnes, wood- 
blocked linens, printed silks, satin and 
duvetyn are being used in many ways 
to decorate the wearer. Ruffles and cir- 
cular flounces add to the smartness of 
plain as well as bright colored suits. 
Caps and hand-bags are worn to match, 
Sunbonnets are a fad just now; they are 
worn when the bather is out of the 
water basking in the sun. 


We may pride ourselves today on 
our finest cambric which has about 120 
threads to the inch, but pieces of linen 
preserved in the British Museum which 
were made in Egypt more than 2000 
years ago are so fine-woven that they 
contain 540 threads to the inch. 


Have you ever wished for a shampoo 
but couldn’t have it because you had a 
cold and didn’t want to run the risk 
by getting your head wet? Then why 
not have a dry shampoo with cornmeal? 
While some of my readers may not have 
heard of it, I feel that most of them 
have—but it is so easy to forget the 
things we do not see done about us 
day by day. 

For this excellent shampoo the hair 
should be parted in various places and 
the cornmeal sprinkled on the scalp. 
When all parts of the scalp have been 
reached let the meal set for about five 
minutes. The scalp should then be 
rubbed with the finger-tips until it feels 
all aglow and followed by vigorous rub- 
bing with a turkish towel. Next brush 
the hair thoroughly to remove the corn- 
meal, then press the bristles of the 
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brush on the scalp and work it in all 
directions. -While. doing this do not 
raise the brush and the hair will not 
tangle. This treatment loosens any 
dead skin and aids in preserving the 
hair. 


From 23 to 25 is the ideal age for both 
men and women to marry, according to 
Prof. B. R. Andrews of Columbia uni- 
versity. He says older people are “too 
set” in their ways to adjust themselves 
to married life. Prof. Andrews, I pre- 
sume, is married and took this import- 
ant step between the ages of 23 and 25. 
Otherwise it would be hard to believe 
how he knows so much about it. 

If rules could only be laid down 
covering every phase of human conduct 
—my, what a joyful world we soon 
would have to live in! No more sorrow, 
no more pain—we would then be able 
to regulate our lives according to some 
approved formula. Unfortunately for 
the scientific mind, such rules do not 
exist; Mother Nature is too unconfid- 
ing with her secrets. Other wise people 
who don’t happen to be scientists some- 
times get married after they have pass- 
ed the 25-year danger mark and, strange 
to say, are contentedly mated. Do you 
happen to know any? 


COSMETICS ARE ALL RIGHT 


With the solemnity that always attends 
the announcement of a great discovery, 
Dean Heilman of the Northwestern law 
school rises in Chicago to announce that 
last year Americans spent 50 per cent more 
for cosmetics thun they gave to universities 
and colleges. We accept the statement and 
refuse to shudder. Faces are more im- 
portant than colleges. They always have 
been. They will continue to be. If there 
were no beautiful iaces there would be no 
wedding bells. The baby carriage manu- 
facturers would go into bankruptcy. There 
would be no little boys to grow up to play 
left guard and later endow alma mater with 
a million or two. Why must the professors 
begrudge the care that women, with the 
eternal desire to be good looking, take 
of their faces? They ought to hold up 
something besides cosmetics as an example 
of waste. How many pairs of embroidered 
suspenders, how many $4 neckties, are 
bought by mere man in the madness of his 
vanity? 

This country has 34,000,000 women above 
the age of 15. Why shouldn’t they spend 
$76,000,000 a year to. powder their noses 
if they will?—New York Herald. 


W Wonder of the Year 


ew McCall’s is the woman’s 

Rie r magazine—the wonder of 
the year. It will bring you 
Stories by famous writers, just 
the kind you will enjoy; articles 
~ experts on subjects in which 
are interested; just the 
household suggestions you 
37. need and page after page 
of the famous McCALL 
IO You will 

find any one of its 
timely departments worth 
twice the subscription 
price. We furnish our 
readers with McCALL’S in 
comvination with the PATH- 
FINDER, both one year 
for only $1.50—less than 
the price of one ordinary 
fashion magazine. Here 































$1. 50 . far sine: of our greatest 
Amerie $1.75 | Bess $2.75 
Ririitare Stee | Revpeatste” Sore 


wccatueme 91.69 $2.75 
Christian Herald 

The Pathfinder Save 60c | The Saetaiinder Save $1.25 
DON’T DELAY—ORDER TODAY 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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f Womens Deusettes } 

Colorado Woman Leader Dies. Helen 
Ring Robinson, widely known in the 
West as a political writer, lecturer and 
reformer, died at Denver after a long 
illness. She was Colorado’s first wom- 
an state senator and was a member of 


the Ford “peace party” which went 
to Europe in 1915. 


—— 














Another “Oldest” Woman Postmaster. 
A few weeks ago it was announced that 
Mrs. Ellen Bolles, of Lumberton, N. 
Mex., was the oldest woman postmaster 
in the United States. This honor is now 
disputed by Mrs. Harry Harlan, post- 
master at Como, Mont., who is 83 years 
old and has held her position 34 years. 


Says Tensity Ruins Charm. Speaking 
before the convention of American 
Osteopaths in New York, Dr. Roberta 
Wimer-Ford, of Seattle, declared that 
although the American woman is the 








Dr. L. G. Verrill, of Rochester, N. H., has a 
cat that made friends with a robin. The bird 
fell out of a nest while young and the physi- 
cian cared for it. He taught pussy not to harm 
the little fellow and now the two are fast 
friends. When the cat is lying down the robin 
will perch on his back or even on his head. 





best dressed and naturally most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, her attractive- 
ness and charm are spoiled by the tense 
look always apparent on her face. The 
only remedy for this, says Dr. Wimer- 
Ford, is more exercize, correct diet 
and good health in general. 


Women Favor World Court. The Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, in convention at 
Portland, Ore., adopted a resolution fa- 
voring entrance into the world court as 
proposed by President Harding. 


Object to Aunt Alice at Picnic. Sixty 
war veterans in a hospital at Muskogee, 
Okla., objected to having Miss Alice 
Robertson attend their picnic because 
she voted against the bonus bill in con- 
cress. After a dispute with the com- 
mander at the hospital they agreed to 
let Aunt Alice “go this time, because 
we don’t want to spoil the good time 
our nurses are expecting, but Miss Alice 
ought to be court-martialed. Miss 
Alice says “it’s just the heavy pajamas 
which the boys have to wear in the hot 
weather that makes them that way.” 
“Uncle Sam,” she declares, “ought to 
have more sense than issue such 
clothes in the summer.” Her plan is to 
call out all the sewing circles in Musko- 
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gee and make the boys some light pa- 
jamas. That, she thinks, will put a 
stop to the Kicking. _ 


Told to Put on : eee Clothes. The 
president of the Westchester Title and 
Trust Co., at White Plains, N. Y., issued 
an order to his 80 office girls telling 
them to either dress in a manner be- 
coming a business office or to “get out.” 
The president was so annoyed by the 
scantiness of dress on one girl that he 
sent her home “to get some more 
clothes on.” He said he had no objec- 
tion to bobbed hair and other sensible 
innovations, but would not stand for 
the abbreviated dresses. 


Regains American Citizenship. Under 
the law which permits American-born 
women who married foreigners to re- 
gain their citizenship, Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, 
author of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” was re-naturalized at Newport, 
R. I. She married John Elliott, a Brit- 
ish subject, 23 years ago in Rome. 





Falls into Fire. Miss Marie Thorn- 
ton, of Charlotte county, Va., stumbled 
into a fire which she had made while 
cleaning her chicken coop. A can of 
kerosene she carried ignited and burn- 
ed her so badly that she later died. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Toledo Blade—We suppose girls wear 
green shoes because they’re cool and red 
shoes because they’re red. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—An Ohio girl 
prodigy has slept outdoors since she was 
a baby, and to this fact her mental alert- 
ness is ascribed. Now we know why hoboes 
are such intellectual giants. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—It takes more 
than powder and rouge to make a woman 
make up her mind. 


Capper’s Weekly—Miss Buckley, who 
fought an Arkansas school board two years 
for the right to powder her nose, was 
married last night. Which is what might 
be called a vindication. 


Minneapolis Journal—Florence Yates, of 
Beloit, who has just inherited $15,000,000, 
still wishes to be a schoolteacher. It is 
a pleasant occupation and it takes the mind 
off of one’s wealth. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—A slight earth 
shock in Utah broke dishes in many homes. 
The housewives’ leagues have announced 
themselves as unalterably opposed to this 
sort of thing. 


Brooklyn Eagle—Nothing can make a 
woman madder than to buy a bargain at 
one store and discover next day another 
store has it advertised one cent cheaper. 


Washington Star—Women have too long 
suffered under the implication of being 
gossips. The temptation to tell interesting 
things is no more strongly felt by one sex 
than the other. Some of the worst gos- 
sips in the world are mea. 











Skin Troubles 
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going through long 
of tiresome exercise, starvation diet, or 
the application of absurd greases and salves, 
If you are too fat try this today. 

















Distribute only 2 doz. pkgs. of our famous Soaps, Perfumes, 
etc., among friends and neighbors to introduce and we will 
send you free this magnificent 42-pce. gold and floral deco- 
rated China Dinner Set. No money or experience needed. 50 
TYRRELL fine WARD CO Write . Free eoedmaned ym 


i Sneezing 
Wheezing 
Do it with ATLAS 3.00: is;'fsver 


¥ Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis or Catarrh—clears up the chest and 
head, makes breathing easier, prevents choking, smoth- 
ering or gasping for breath—no more sleepless nights. 
It safeguards your health in any weather or season. 
Evel sufferer of Hay Fever and Catarrh needs GEN- 

ATLAS TREATMENT to get well—marvelous 
results in hopeless cases. For Generous Free Trial send name 
and address. Be sure to give age and nature of disease for 
special attention. 


ATLAS MEDIC COMPANY 
1851 BYERS BUILDING, 








UFFALO, N. Y. 
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UNION MS from rags and 
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Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co.. Dept. Attica, N. Y. 
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“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Henry Ford, Model of Efficiency 


Many men attain financial success at 
the sacrifice of their health; others 
build up powerful physical machines at 
the sacrifice of their mental earning ca- 
pacity. The rarer case is the man who 
becomes a financial success while still 
retaining perfect health. No more strik- 
ing illustration of the latter class could 
be given than the case of Henry Ford, 
Father of the American “Tin Lizzie.” 


An interesting interview with Ford, 
given by a writer in Physical Culture 
magazine, says that though the auto 
king is 58 years old he could easily 
pass for 50. His manner is alert; his 
face seamless except for some fine, cob- 
webby lines about his clear, blue eyes, 
and there is no mar or blemish in his 
complexion. His is a countenance 
bronzed by an out-of-doors life; his 
hair, which is rather abundant, is snow- 
white. His figure is as straight and 
trim as it was when he was 30 years 
old. He has a well-knit, powerful, dis- 
ease-resisting body and a physique that 
any physical culturist must envy. 

Henry Ford is a model of personal 
efficiency because of clean living, says 
the writer, “keeping fit and free from 
carbon and always perfectly adjusted.” 
He never eats until he is hungry; then 
he never eats too much. He likes walk- 
ing and cross-country running, jumping 
fences and ditches. He likes to skate. 
He never smokes or drinks any intox- 
icating liquors. He advocates dressing 
for comfort, efficiency and health and 
seldom wears a hat, winter or summer. 
He has never followed any sedentary 
occupation; he does his thinking on his 
feet. 


Such a man as Henry Ford has been 
described to us would naturally be el- 
igible for one of two things—the movies 
or the presidency. It is safe to predict 
that he will never become a motion pic- 
ture actor, for he does not “screen 
well.” 


Cause of Deer-Fly Fever Found 


Tularaemia is the new name for the 
popularly known “deer-fly” or “rabbit” 
fever. This disease is thought to be ex- 
clusively indigenous to America and is 
commonly prevalent in rural districts, 
particularly attacking persons who 
work in the field. It occurs during the 
seasonal prevalence of chrysaps disca- 
lis (the deer-fly) in communities where 
jack-rabbits are dying from an epi- 
zootic of tularaemia. The reservoir of 
infection is in the sick and dying jack- 
rabbits. So explains Dr. Edward Fran- 
cis, of the U. S. public health service, 
who discovered the cause of the disease. 


It is interesting to go back to 1912 
when Drs. George W. McCoy and C. W. 
Chapin, of the public health service, 
discovered in California a “plague-like 
disease” in squirrels presented for ex- 
amination. The bacterium which caus- 
ed it was isolated and named “bacteri- 
um’ tularense,” after the county where 
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the squirrels were found. While this 
disease flourished among squirrels in 
California deer-fly fever, a similar dis- 
ease of man, became quite prevalent in 
Utah and neighboring states. 


In 1919 Dr. Francis went to Utah to 
investigate the cause of the disease. 
Serum was taken from patients and 
planted in guinea-pigs for experiment. 
When the usual symptoms of the disease 
appeared the pigs were examined and 
Dr. Francis recognized the condition 
described by Dr. McCoy in the Califor- 
nia squirrels. Subsequent laboratory 
experiments confirmed his conclusions 
and proved the identity of the two dis- 
eases. 


Dr. Francis explains that tularaemia 
is transmitted from rodents to man by 
the bite of an infected blood-sucking in- 
sect or by the handling and dissection 
of infected rodents by market men or 
laboratory workers. Thus the disease 
may be transmitted not only by the 
deer-fly but also by the squirrel-flea, 
the louse, the bed-bug and the stable 
fly. : 
Once the insect has planted the germ 
in man the disease is sudden. It is at- 
tended with pains and fever, prostra- 
tion and a swelling of the lymph glands 
draining the bite. Symptoms are very 
much like typhoid or septic infection 
and last from three to six weeks. Con- 
valescence is slow. The disease is sel- 
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dom fatal but the worst feature in case 
of farmers is that it overtakes them in 
midsummer, causing two or three 
months of sickness in the busiest sea- 
son. Dr. Francis is now searching for 
a serum to be used in combating the 
disease. 





Prizes for Yeast Eaters 


The great Fleishmann Co., which has 
revolutionized bread baking methods 
in this country by supplying fresh yeast 
daily to bakers, reports that a very 
large number of people have adopted 
the practice of eating a cake or more of 
yeast each day, as a health builder. 
Yeast is exceedingly rich in vitamins 
and it tones up the whole system. It is 
specially valuable in stomach and bow- 
el troubles. 


A series of 153. cash prizes ranging 
from $10 to $1000 are offered to per- 
sons who will tell in the most convinc- 
ing way how eating yeast has benefited 
them. The contest closes Aug. 15 so 
there is no time to lose. Those inter- 
ested either in the yeast cure or the 
contest may send for particulars to the 
Fleishmann Co., (Contest Editor), City 
Hall Station, New York. 





Flu is a weird disease. It gets a man 
down, helpless, but leaves him with the 
notion that if the doctor and nurse would 
only let him get out he could move a 
house.—Toledo Blade. 








SUMMER PRICE REDUCTIONS 


are now in effect. The leading magazines have cut their club prices to the limit to induce 
readers to orJer their year’s reading matter during the dull summer season when clerks 
are not rushed. The Pathfinder, true to its name, offers you the following clubs at the 


lowest prices obtainable. 


Prices will advance early this year, A word to the wise is 


sufficient—SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE MONEY. 
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Chopping Onions Without “ces 


It has always been an unpleasant task 
to prepare onions. For this reason this 
most delightful and healthful vegetable 











has been used only to a small extent. , 


But with a recent German invention, it 
is now possible to prepare onions with- 
out bringing tears to the eyes of the 
unfortunate cook or diffusing an odor 
through the house. 

In the apparatus shown here a plung- 
er is worked up and down in a sealed 
glass jar to cut and mince the onion for 
cooking. The same device can be used 





New Onion Slicer 


for chopping fruits and nuts of all 
kinds. The cutting knives on the end of 
the plunger revolve slightly as the 
plunger moves up and down, which in- 
sures a thorough job of slicing. 


Profits from Fruit By-Products 

The California Fruit Growers’ ex- 
change has undertaken, like the big 
meat-packing concerns, to salvage all 
by-products and make them pay profits. 
Its plant at Corona last year worked 
up 650 carloads of cull Jemons into 
citric acid and lemon oil, both valuable 
commercial products. 
lishment a few years ago this plant has 
salvaged more than $412,000 from in- 
ferior lemons which otherwise would 
have been a dead loss. Another plant is 
devoted to converting cull oranges into 
such useful and valuable products as 
orange oil, concentrated orange juice 
for beverages, orange vinegar, marma- 
lade and orange peel. 


A process has lately been discovered 
for recovering from the refuse of these 
plants pectin in powder form to be 
used for making jellies jell. Refuse 
pulp from the orange by-products plant 
which handles 80 carloads of cull fruit 
a month promises to be a valuable feed 
for dairy animals. 


American Architecture Praised 

Speaking before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Washington, C. H. Walker de- 
clared that the work of American 
architects is tending to distinction. A lot 
of “rubbish” is being eliminated from 
our architectural schemes, he said, and 
things are being done today which no- 
one would have dreamed of doing a 
few decades ago. In his opinion the 
architect and the engineer are getting 
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closer together and that is a good thing 
for all concerned. 

The speaker praised the work of the 
younger generation of architects declar- 
ing that architectural works in this 
country today are better than those 
anywhere else in the world, excepting 
only some of the finest monuments in 
Europe and Asia. The institution pro- 
poses to co-operate with the federal 
government in developing an archi- 
tectural policy relative to government 
departments. 


Sweet-Potato Growing 


A sufficient quantity of sweet potatoes 
for home use can be grown under a 
wide range of conditions but when the 
crop is to be produced commercially 
the soil, climate and market should be 
carefully considered. Sweet potatoes 
work in well with a rotation of farm 
or truck crops and if improved methods 
of growing and storing the crop are 
employed good returns are realized. 

The sweet potato is propagated by 
plants or slips and by vine cuttings. The 
plants are produced by sprouting the 
seed potatoes in warm sand. The cut- 
tings are made in the field after the 
plants begin to vine. When bottom heat 
is necessary for growing the plants the 
hotbed can be treated with manure, 
by flues, or by steam or hot-water pipes. 
In the South where no bottom heat is 
necessary the plants are grown in cold- 
frames. 

The success of the crop in the field 
will depend largely on the way the 
plants start after being removed from 
the plant bed and set in the field or gar- 
den. Sweet potatoes should be harvest- 
ed carefully and graded and packed well 
in order to insure profitable returns. 
Other details are given in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 999 sent free by “Division of 
Publications, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.” 


AvVerse from the Bible. |] 








Regular Swing Out 
Hand 


32.20 or 38 Cal. $14. 50 


A powerful six shot gun; made specially for Rangers, moun- 


“and you will feel fully protec’ 


Swing-Out Hand Ejector, 


Brand New, pane Pg 9 
tary Automatic, 
extra magazine, EF 


Pocket size, 25 cal., 7 shot, "V7.0; $2 il shot, $0.80. 


Wild ‘Cat 





Left- 
Hand Wheeler Revolver 


taineers and men working in unprotected places, requiring @ 
safe and deen yo waa. — ~“—— — great pn og 
ing nd true marksman Carry 8 gun with you, 

~~ — Made of best blue steel, 
rifled barrel. Hammer with safety. Fires regular, short 
and long 32.20 or 38 caliber ammunition. 


REVOLVER 
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manship by wore Bros., 


"S gun. Preferred by +t oo 


Secret Service, and Westerners. 


SPECIAL 
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TOP BREAK oS... 
32 or 38 cal., nickel or biue 
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Guaranteed as Represented, or Money Back 


THE PRICE CUTTING CO., 55 Broadway, NEW YORK 


















Have we not all one father? Hath not 
one God created us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his 
brother, by profaning the covenant of our 
fathers?—Malachi 2:10. 
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We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum 
mer school to be held during 1923. Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can make — “— = for » -_ ate and 








New Offers, New F'eatures, Esasiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 










Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory Piedeek We furnish complete agent’s outfit ; 
ty rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Norma | 
d by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
FINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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——— Bi 3 
SYNOPSIS 


Sophronisba (Sophy) Smith, named for her great-aunt, 
Sophronisba Scarlett, inherits Hynds House, in South 
Carolina. Alicia Gaines, whom she has befriended, goes 
with her to take over estate. At Hynds House Sephy and 
Alicia hear violin upstairs, but cannot find mysterious 
performer. Sophy awakes suddenly at night with strange 
feeling she cannot explain. Dr.-Richard Geddes, cousin to 
Sophronizba Scarlett, lives on adjeining property. Mary 
Magdalen is Sophy’s cook. Schmetz the gardener, discovers 
statue buried in garden. Nicholas Jelnik, descendant of the 
Hyndses, lives near by. Dr. Geddes gives history of Hynds 
family. Sophy discovers ‘‘The Diary of Freeman Hynds, 

r.”’ but later it disappears. Sophy decides to take 
boarders to pay expenses. Colored servant reports presence 
of ghosts in spring-house, ‘‘The Author,’’ an expert on 
antiques, is first boarder to arrive. A mysterious perfume 
scents house. THere is strange noise in attic. Something 
fleets by window and is gone. The Author finds old card 
with enigmatic writing on it. He locks it in his clothes- 
closet but the next morning it has mysteriously disappeared. 
Dr. Geddes loves Alicia. Jelnik gives Sophy half a coin as 
a talisman in case of trouble. 








He adjusted his glasses, frowned, and 
shook his head. “I am becoming unob- 
servant,” he said crossly. “This place is 
playing the very dickens with my mental 
processes! But stay: surely your hair is 
arranged differently? It wasn’t brought 
over your ears like that, the first time I 
saw you, I know it wasn’t!” 


“It is curled a little and fluffed a little; 
that’s what makes it look different,” I 
told him patiently. 

“Then that frock is curled a little and 
fluffed a little, and that’s what makes it 
look different, too,” The Author decided, 
and stared at. me critically. “You are im- 
proving,” he told me, with condescension. 

“You are not!” I was goaded to reply. 


The Author merely grinned. “Do you 
know,” he asked, “if that man Jelnik is 
coming tonight? I hope so. Unusual man. 
Can’t think why he buries himself here! 
Our old friend Gatchell doesn’t seem. to 
admire him. I wonder why?” 

“IT can’t possibly imagine,” I replied 
equably, “unless it is that the judge grows 
old.” 

“Hah!” The Author’s eyebrows went up 
truculently. “And is it a sign of advanc- 
ing age and mental decrepitude not to ad- 
mire this fellow?” 

But I laughed at him. 

“You’re all alike, you women.” A wicked 
light snapped into: his eyes. He was in 
high feather the remainder of the evening. 
He was, in fact, so good-humoredly witty 
that the boys and girls Alicia had brought 
home clustered about him like golden bees. 

“Miss Smith,” whispered Miss Emmeline, 
under cover of their laughter, “may I have 
a word with you?” 

We went into the library; she seated her- 
self, folded her hands, and said tremu- 
lously: “My dear, my wish has been grant- 
ed. I have really come in contact with the 
Unknown I have seen something, Miss 
Smith!” I looked at her steadily. “Just be- 
fore dawn,” Miss Emmeline continued, “I 
woke up, with a curious, indefinable, uneasy. 
sense of trouble, as if something had hap- 
pened and I was remembering it, say. I 
saw how foolish it was to allow a mere 
nightmare to worry me, though I am not 
subject to nightmares, my conscience and 
my digestion being quite all right, thank 
heaven! Gradually the impression faded. 
I was just dropping to sleep again, when I 
heard the faintest imaginable footfall, al- 
most as if somebody were walking upon 
the air itself. And then, Miss Smith, there 
stole across my room a figure. There was 
nothing terrifying about it: it was merely 
a figure, that was all, so I was not fright- 
ened. It came from my clothes-closet, went 
into the next room, and vanished. For 
when I arose and followed; there was no 
trace of it. And the doors were locked. 
Now, was not that remarkable?” 

“Very,” said.J, with dry lips, 

“I should have thought | was dreaming,” 
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went on Miss Emmeline, “save that there 
lingered in the air, for some time, a faint 
and very. delicate——” 

“Perfume,” I finished. 

Miss Emmeline started, and seized my 
hand. “Then you have experienced it, too?” 

“J have detected the perfume,” I admit- 
ted, but I have never seen anything. Dear 
Miss Emmeline, would it be too much to 
ask you to keep this to yourself, for a 
while at least? People are so easily fright- 
ened; and wild stories spread and grow.” 

Miss Emmeline nodded. “Of course I'll 
keep it quiet,’ she promised kindly. “I 
shall, however, write down the occurrence 
for the Society for Psychical Research, 
without giving actual names and place.” 
To this I raised no objection. But it was 
with a troubled mind that I left Miss Em- 
meline. 

I was destined to hear one more confi- 
dence that night, unwittingly this time. I 
had gone downstairs to place, ready to 
Mary Magdalen’s hand in the morning, the 
materials for the breakfast. This entails 
work, but it insures successful handling of 
household economics. Having weighed and 
measured what was necessary, and seen 
that the inquisitive Black family occupied 
their proper quarters on the lower veranda, 
I went back upstairs. The Author’s door 
was slightly ajar, and I could hear him 
walking up and down, as he does when he 
dictates; for he is a restless man. 

“Johnson,” The Author was saying as I 


’ passed, my slippered feet making no sound, 


“Johnson, that Sophy woman intrigues me. 
Hanged if she doesn’t, Johnson!” 


“I like Miss Smith, myself. She reminds 
me very much of my mother,” said John- 
son’s cordial voice in reply. 

“But I don’t like the way things look 
here, at all, Johnson!” fumed The Author. 
“What’s his game, anyhow? What’s he 
after? What’s he here for? Does she 
know, or suspect? Or doesn’t she, John- 
son?” The Author asked, earnestly. “Look 
here: somebody’s got to protect that Sophy 
woman against Nicholas Jelnik!” 

Just before he went back North, Luis 
Morenas: good-naturedly agreed to exhibit 
his new sketches for the delectation of 
such folk as we cared to ask to view them— 
this to please Alicia, whom he called Flow- 
er 0’ the Peach. Now an exhibit of More- 
nas sketches would have been an art event 
in the Biggest City itself. But think of it 
in Hyndsville, where few worth-while 
things ever happened; and imagine the po- 
lite wire-pulling for invitations that en- 
sued ! 

It wasn’t my fault that I couldn’t ask 
the whole town to come to my house to 
see those brilliant sketches. I would have 
done so with all my heart, but there was a 
section of Hyndsville I couldn’t reach. It 
was locked up behind bars of pride and 
prejudice of its own building; and losing 
by it, of course, since one can’t be exclu- 
sive without at the same time being ex- 
cluded. To shut other folks out you have 
first got to shut yourself in. 

For instance, figure to yourself Miss 
Martha Hopkins, She had visited as far 
north as Atlanta; and she had relatives in 
Charleston, as. she would have condescend- 
ingly informed arch-angels, principalities, 
powers, thrones, and dominions. But she 
wasn’t blessed with much of this world’s 
goods, and most of the time shé stayed 
home and improved her minds She took 
herself with profound seriousness: She 
seemed to think that the better part of 
wisdom consists‘in knowing who said this 
and who didn’t say that—‘“as Mr. Arnold 
Bennett expresses: it,” “as“Mr. H. G. Wells 
remarks,” “as Mr. James‘Huneker writes,” — 
she was the only person in-all Hyndsville 
who could write up. music and art,.and she 
wasn’t even afraid’‘to use the word sex in 
“its most modern acceptance; though in 
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THE LURE 
“What bait do you use,” said a saint to 
the dev 


“When you fish where the souls of 
men abound? 
“Well, for special testes,” said the king 


of evil, 
“Gold and Fame are the best I’ve 
found.” 
“But for penton use?” asked the saint. 
“Ah 
Said the "demon, “| angle for Man, not 
men. 


And a thing I hate 
is to change my bait, 
So I fish with a Woman the whole year 
round,” 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 





iow 


all 








South Carolina you refer to the ladies as 
“the fair sex” if you’re a gentleman, and to 
the gentlemen as “the stronger sex” if 
you’re a lady. You understand that “male 
and female created He them,” and you let 
it go at that. Miss Martha Hopkins, then, 
was daring; she was also exclusive. 


I suppose if I had been younger I could 
have smiled at Miss Martha, as Susy Gatch- 
ell and her graceless friends did, but some- 
how she appeared to me a creature trying 
to peck at the world and peek at the stars 
through the bars of a bird-cage. That’s 
why, when I met her a morning or two 
before the Morenas exhibit, I asked her 
if she wouldn’t like to see it. I knew that, 
once asked, she could be kept away by 
nothing short of an earthquake or a del- 
uge. Yet—— 


“Thank you, Miss Smith, I shall be glad 
to look over the sketches.” And she added 
blandly: “Four o’clock, did you say? Very 
well, I will come. It is one’s moral duty to 
encourage men of talent.” 

“Whoop!” cried The Author, joyously, 
when I told him that. “Revenge yourself, 
Morenas: sketch her, man! sketch her!” 


Morenas laughed. “Put her in one of 
your books and make her talk,” he suggest- 
ed slyly. “You have a genius for making a 
woman talk like an idiot.” 


“That’s because he does the talking for 
her, himself,” said Alicia, impudently. 
“It pays, it pays!” smiled The Author, “I 
draw from life.” 
“Nature-fakir!” Aliéia mocked. 
“My dear fellow, I draw. You draw and 
quarter,” said Morenas. 
The Author flung out his arms, grandilo- 
quently. 
“You may as well try to change the course 
Of yonder sun 
To north and south, 
As to try to subdue by criticism 
This heart of verse, 
Or close this mouth!” 
he cried, thumping his chest. “Come on, 
Johnson: let’s leave these knockers to fate 
-and Miss Martha Hopkins!” 


Miss Martha Hopkins came, she saw, and 
she had a perfectly beautiful time. As a 
matter of fact, everybody that could come, 
did come. And the very smartest and pret- 
tiest of the younger set served tea Oh, 
yes, decidedly the tables were turning! De- 
spite which, Alicia and I were not happy. 
It seemed to me that a veil had fallen be- 
tween us, for we were shy with each other. 
Both suffered, and each dreaded that the 
other should know. 


I was grateful that The Author’s mind 
was too taken up with Hynds House history 
to focus itself upon us, The Author spent 
his spare hours rummaging through such 
dusty and musty records as might throw 
some light upon the Hyndses. In the old 
office were many faded plantation and 
household books, and he was able to glean 
enough from these to confirm the methodi- 
cal carefulness of Freeman Hynds. There 
were, too, dry receipts for “monies paid by 
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brief notice that “By orders Mr. Rich. 
Hynds, no women shall be whipt”; or 


- “Bought by Mr. R. Hynds & charg’d to his 


Acct., one crippled black, childe named 
Scipio from Vanham’s sale, & given to 
Sukey his mother.” Another time it would 
be a list of Christmas gifts: “One colour’d 
head kerchief for Nancy. One flute for 
Blind Sam. One shoulder cape for Kitty my 
nurse, One horn-handl’d knife for Agrippa. 
One pcekt tobacco & a jorum of rum for 
Shooba.” 

Over against these items were others: 
“By orders Mr. Freeman Hynds, Juba to re- 
ceive twenty light lashes for malingering; 
Black Tom to be shipt to River Bottom 


* Plantation for the chast’ning of his spirit; 


bread & Water & irons three dayes & nights 
for Shooba for frighting of his fellowes & 
other evil behaviour.” 


This was interesting enough, but not 
conclusive. All that The Author could find 
only deepened his uncertainty, and this 
made him abominably cross, an ill tem- 
per increased by the presence of Mr. Nicho- 
las Jelnik, who came and went, unruffled, 
aloof, with inscrutable eyes and a gently 
mocking smile. 


The Harrison-Gores came shortly after 
Morenas left. The Englishman was a 
pink-faced old gentleman in a shabby Nor- 
folk suit and with the very thinnest legs 
on record—“mocking-bird legs,” Fernolia 
called them. His daughter was a gray-eyed 
Minerva with the skin of a baby and the 
walk of a Highland piper. They found Car- 
olina people charming, and they securetl 
some valuable data for their book, “The 
Beginnings of American History.” Every- 
thing in Hynds House pleased them, even 
The Author. 


Other people who do not enter into this 
story came and went during that winter. 
But they were merely millionaires—people 
who motored around the lovely country, 
ate Mary Magdalen’s hot biscuit and fried 
chicken, slept in our four-posters, paid 
their stiff bills thankfully, and went about 
their business as good millionaires should, 
and generally do. Only one out of them all 
was disagreeable; he wanted to buy Hynds 
House out of hand for a proposed club of 
which he was to be founder and president. 

“It'd be just what the bunch would like,” 
he told me. “All we’d have to do would 
be to paint these wooden walls a nice 
cheerful light color, change one room into 
a smoker, another into a billiard-room, and 
a third into a grill, add some gun-racks 
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and leather wing-chairs, and we’d be right 
up to the minute in club-houses!” 


When I explained that I couldn’t sell he 
offered to compromise on two of the carv- 
ed marble mantels, the library tiles, and 
two inlaid tables, “at double what you’d 
get from anybody else.” And when I 
wouldn’t even let him have these trifles, he 
was disgusted and took no pains to con- 
ceal it. He was rude to Alicia, who snub- 
bed him with terrible thoroughness, a 
proceeding which made him call loudly 
for his “bill” and his car. The last we 
heard of him was his bullying voice mare 
ing at his sullen chauffeur. 


“That pig,” said The Author to me, with 
fury, “is undoubtedly the lineal descend- 
ant of the one Gadarene swine that hadn’t 
decency enough to rush down ‘the slope 
with the rest of the heard and drown 
himself.” 


Busy as I was, it wasn’t over easy for me 
to find time to revisit that brown and 
sweet-smelling spot in the Forest of Arden 
where on a gray afternoon, I had met 
Nicholas Jelnik and receivéd from him a 
kiss on the palm, and a broken coin. And 
I wanted to go back there, as ghosts may 
desire to revisit the glimpses of the moon. 


That is why on the first free afternoon 
I had, I changed into the selfsame brown 
frock, put on the brown hat with the yel- 
low quill in it, and slipped out of Hynds 
House alone. It wasn’t a gray afternoon 
this time, but a clear, bright, sunshiny one, 
all blue and gold and green, and with the 
pleasantest of friendly winds a-frolicking, 
and pine-scented air with a pungent and 
a vital bite to it. 


I went along the highroad for a while, 
crossed the weedy, ferny ditch that sepa- 
rated it from the fallow fields beyond, and 


struck into the deserted foot-path that - 


leads to the Enchanted Wood. It was very 
lonesome, very peaceful. I could see the 
pine-trees I love swaying and rocking 
against the blue, blue sky; I could catch 
the low-hummed .tune they crooned to 
themselves and the winds; I could sniff 
a thousand woodsy odors. Spears of sun- 
light made bright blobs on the brown 
grass; and every littlest bush and shrub 
wore a shimmering halo, as you see the 
blessed ones backgrounded in old pictures. 
There was a bird twittering somewhere; 
occasionally a twig snapped with a quick, 
secret sharpness; and once a thin brown 
rabbit took to his heels, right under my 
feet. 

I stopped from time to time to sense the 
feel of the afternoon, to drink the air and 
be healed. In a few minutes I should be 
within the forest and hear the little brook 
giggling to itself as it scurried over its 
brown pathway. And then I heard—some- 
thing—and turned. 


The deep and weedy ditch, crowded with 
high stalks of last year’s goldenrod and 
fennel, edged all that pathway, draining 
the entire field. Crawling snakelike through 
it he had followed me. And now here he 
was, suddenly erect on the path behind me, 
looking at me with narrowed eyes under 
his flat forehead. I wasn’t afraid—at first. 
Nothing like him had ever crossed my path, 
and I stared at him with more of disgust 
and aversion than terror. 


He was tall and bony, immensely power- 
ful, and his black skin showed with a 
grayish shine upon it through the rents 
in his rags. His gray-black, horny toes 
protruded through what once had been 
shoes, and a shapeless, colorless felt hat 
covered his bullet head. His corded black 
arms emerged from the torn sleeves of his 
checkered shirt, and his hairy chest was 
naked. There came from his an indescrib- 
able reek of tobacco, filthy clothes, and the 
beastlike odor of an unclean body. He 
was beardless, and his gorilla-like nostrils 
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twitched, his forehead wrinkled. His eyes 
were mere pin-points, with a sort of red 
glare far back in them; his mouth was 
like a dirty red muzzle. He was a prowling 
tramp, of the worst sort. 

Involuntarily he stopped in his tracks 
as I faced him, his hands hanging loosely 
at his sides. His eyes swept greedily over 
me—silver mesh-purse, wrist-watch, the 
brooch at my throat, the rings on my 
fingers. 

“Whut yuh doin’ hyuh, w'ite lady?” he 
asked in a thick voice, and grinned. And 
quite suddenly such a fear as I had not 
dreamed could be felt by a mortal took 
me by the heart and squeezed it as with an 
iron hand. 

“Whut foh yuh come by mah field, lil 
wite lady?” he purred. “Ah’ mtakin’ lil 
snooze in de ditch grass, an’ dey yuh comes, 
wakin’ me up! Whut yuh wake me up 
for, wite gal?” Leering, he began with a 
gliding, stealthy movement to advance, 

“Stop!” cried I, in a voice that wasn't 
mine, it was so sharp and thin and reedy. 
“Go back—where you came from! Don’t 
you dare to take another step! Go back!” 


The hands hooked into outstretched claws. 
His head sunk between his shoulders. Of 
the eyes, only red pin-points showed in 
the twitching face. I stood stone-still, 
struck into utter immobility. My brain 
was trying to urge me to fly, fly! This 
is the Black death, Sophy! the Black Death! 

He, too, stood of a sudden stone-still, 
as if rooted to the ground. His eyes widen- 
ed, and stared, as if he saw something over 
and beyond me. I didn’t dare to turn my 
head. It might be a trick, to divert at- 
tention for a fatal second. 


The claws clenched into balled fists, the 
lips drew back, showing blackened and 
decayed teeth. Bristling like an aroused 
beast, his forehead wrinkling, his nostrils 
twitching, he made an inarticulate, growl- 
ing, brute-like noise in his throat. His 
head twisted sideways. Of a sudden the 
sweat burst out upon his face, and he began 
to back away, warily. 


And then something swift and dark sped 
by, bounding on light and flying feet; 
something that must have come from my 
forest. It was The Jinnee, his dark robe 
giving an odd effect of flying, his eyes liv- 
ing vengeance, his face like Fate carved in 
ebony. I saw him leap, and close in upon 
the horror; I heard a sort of wolfish yap- 
ping. The Black Death disappeared. And 
then I, too, was falling, falling into infinite 
blackness and blankness, with one red 
flash when I struck my head. 


Half-conscious, half-hearing, altogether 
unseeing, I thought there were two voices 
near me. I couldn’t understand what they 
said. One of the voices was gently and 
persistently applying cold -and soothing 
applications to my forehead. Another voice 
chafed my hands. I thought one said, 
“Achmet,” and the other replied, “Sahib.” 
I knew I must be dreaming. But it was a 
pleasant dream enough. 


Quite suddenly somebody said in good, 
anxious English: “Thank heavens! you are 
better !” 

I had opened my eyes. There was the 
whish-whish-whishing little brook, the good 
brown pines, with their heavenly ‘ odor. 
And there was the face of Nicolas Jelnik, 
bent over me. And beside him, gravely 
concerned and troubled, Boris. I looked 
from one to the other, both so clear-eyed, 
so kind, so safe; and then I remembered. 

“Sophy! Sophy!” He had his arms 
around me, in a close, protecting clasp, 
while Boris pawed my skirts, and cried 
over me in loving honest dog fashion, and 
licked my wet cheek with his affectionate 
tongue. I slipped my arm around the big 
dog’s neck, and clung to the two of them. 
And it seemed to me that while I clung 
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“Are you related to Peterson? 
always call each other cousin!” 

“Well, we are not exactly related, but 
his dog Peter is father of my little Fido.” 
—Stockholm Kasper. 


You 





thus, with my head bent and my face hid- 
den one of them kissed my hair. 

It never occurred to me—that there might 
be danger for you,” he was whispering. 
“To have that horror come near you—oh, I 
never dreamed of such a fate!” 


I was terrified at sight of his face, dead- 
white, with eyes of steel, and straight lips, 
and pinched nostrils; the terrible face of 
the avenging white man, a face as inexor- 
able as judgment. I hid my own before it, 
and trembled; and yet was glad that I 
had seen it. I stammered: “There was—a 
devil—and then a Jinnee came. And I 
heard—sounds. Then I fell. Did—did The 
Jinnee——” My voice died im my throat. 

His eyes were ice, his mouth a grim, 
pale line. “That has been attended to,” 
he said composedly. 

He blamed himself for having been 
thoughtless. .“But I was so glad to have 
you come here, that afternoon, that I 
could think of nothing else!” And it 
seemed that this particular bit of wood- 
land was his, bought because its quiet 
beauty pleased him. He was in the habit 
of coming here frequently; it had never 
occurred to him that danger could lurk 
near it. 

“I thought I heard—somebody 
somebody else ‘Achmet.’ ” 
fusedly. “And there was a Jinee, really 
there was. And two voices. Who brought 
me here? Did you find me, over there?” 

“You were not hard to carry,” he said 
evasively. 

“But The Jinnee?” 

“The Jinnee did exactly what a good 
Jinnee always does, his duty. Having 
done it, he disappeared. Didn’t I tell you 
you're not to think of what’s happened? 
It is finished,” said Mr. Jelnik, peremptorily. 

I asked no more questions. 

“Do you think you are able to walk now?” 
he asked, 

I tried to, with shaking knees. At the 
edge of the field I grew faint again, and 
staggered, and was unpleasantly sick. 


“You simple cannot appear in Hynds 
House in this shape, and invite comment 
and question,” said Mr. Jelnik, anxiously. 
His fine brows wrinkled. “I have it: you 
will stop at my house for a few minutes, 
and [Pll give you a cup of coffee, that will 
put you to rights.” 

I went staggering along beside him, mak- 
ing desperate efforts to hold myself erect. 
The pathway squirmed and wriggled like 
a snake, the trees and bushes bowed, the 
sky bobbed up and down. He took-me by 
by-paths so cunningly hidden that you 
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might pass up and down the highroad daily 
and never suspect their existence. We 
went between cassenas and cedars and 
young laurels, branchy to the roots. And 
then I was walking down a path bordered 
with Lombardy populars} and then I was 
sitting on a couch in Mr. Jelnik’s living- 
room, while he bathed my face with scent- 
ed water. 

I stole a woman-glance around the room 
that The Author had been so anxious to 
investigate. It was altogether a man’s 
room, the scoured floor partly covered with 
a handsome rug, and the divan on which 
I was sitting covered with another. On 
both sides of the big fireplace were crowd- 
ed book-shelves, above which hung weap- 
ons gathered from the four corners of the 
earth. There were two or three deep, com- 
fortable armchairs, a square table, a couple 
of Winchesters in a corner, and near the 
window a flat, old-fashioned desk, above 
which hung two small portraits, evidently 
his parents, for the gentleman with stars 
and crosses on his braided uniform, a 
sword at his side, and a plumed hat in his 
hand, bore a striking resemblance to Mr. 
Jelnik; and the stately blond lady had a 
family resemblace to Doctor Richard 
Geddes. 
~- Mr. Jelnik touched a bell near the door, 
and a tall, copper-colored man in spotless 
white appeared. At the merest gesture of 
an uplifted finger the copper-colored one 
bowed, vanished, and returned 10 minutes 
later with a tiny cup of black coffee and a 
couple of thin wafers. 

“I shall have to insist upon the coffee; 
and I advise the wafers,” said Mr. Jelnik, 
pleasantly. So I drank the coffee, nibbled 
the wafers, and felt better. ~ 


The copper-colored man, standng still 
as a statue, waited until I had finished, 
took the cup, bowed, and disappeared. He 
was a stately impressive person, rather like 
a shah in disguise. Mr. Jelnik addressed 
him as “Daoud.” 

I had risen. I was trying to straighten 
my sadly flattened brown hat, and to 
smooth my frock, stained with damp earth, 
and water. A quick step sounded on the 
perch, somebody. knocked, and without 
waiting for an answer, opened the door, 
impatiently, and strode 
With a fold of my disheveled frock in my 
hand, I looked up and met the angry and 
astonished eyes of The Author. , 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 
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In a recent London divorce action the 
petitioner was Mrs. Anna Ursula Agatha 
Juana Craven Simmons and the respondent 
was Aloysius Gabriel Jose Maria Ewart 
Walter Simmons. It will be noted that the 
husband boasted one name more than the 
wife, and it may be suspected by some that 
the wife’s envy on this account was the 
original cause of the domestic disruption. 
—Providence Journal. 








I hope’ the time may come when our 
country shall guarantee to all an unfet- 
tered start and a fair chance in the race 
of life—Abraham Lincoln. 
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(Loam Invanues 


Mrs. Johnsing—Say, Mrs. Tolliver, I 
doan zactly like dat name “Willard” you 
give to dat boy ob yourn. 

Mrs. Tolliver—I doan like it neither no 
moah, so since de prize-fight I done change 
his name to “Firpo.” 











Jones—Did you see where a fellow went 
85 days without taking a bath? 
Smith—No. I never read dirty stories. 


Customer—It’s tough to pay 50 cents a 
pound for meat. 

Butcher—Yes, but it’s tougher when you 
pay 25.—Puppet. 





He—Your little brother saw me kiss you. 
What can I do to get him to keep the secret? 
She—Usually they give him $5. 


Freshman—Well, me lad, I underwent a 
thorough physical examination today and 
the doc says that I’m as sound as a nut. 

Soph—Oh! He’s also an alienist ?—Judge. 


“I don’t see where we can put up this lec- 
turer for the night.” 

“Don’t worry—he always brings his own 
bunk.”—Tiger. 


He—Has your friend the soprano ever 
reached high C? 

She—Yes; one day at the dentist’s I be- 
lieve she did. 


“I presume you carry a memento of some 
sort in that locket of yours?” 

“Precisely, it is a lock of my husband’s 
hair.” 

“But your husband is still alive?” 

“Yes, but his hair is all gone.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


“The big bum,” explained the shrimp 
for the benefit of a group of friends, “the 
big bum was standing on the corner when I 
passed by with several ladies. He saw me 
and I said to him in passing, ‘Don’t speak 
to me in public,’ I said, ‘because if you do 
I'll just bust your face on the sidewalk.” 

But the same big bum happened to over- 
hear the shrimp relating the incident. 

“You said all this to me in passing?” he 
demanded threateningly. 

“Y-y-yes,” stammered the shrimp. “But 
we were passing in.a car at about 50 miles 
an hour.”—Legion Weekly. 





“Three thousand four hundred and twen- 
ty-six elephants,” he read, “were needed 
last year to make billiard balls.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” she chimed in, “that 
such great beasts can be taught to do such 
delicate work?” 


He—Why do you keep asking me if I was 
wounded in the Great -war? 

She—Well, you seem to have lost the use 
of your arms!—London Humorist. 


In a certain New England village where 
the Sunday church attendance was small 
lived a young widow who had taken quite 
a fancy to the minister. She could see that 
he also cared‘for her but was evidently too 
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shy to say anything. One Sunday evening 
the congregation was smaller than usual. 
After the services the clergyman said to 
the widow: “Did you like my sermon?” 

“It was beautiful,” she replied. 

“I wish more people would come,” he 
said. 

She saw her chance. “So do I,” she an- 
swered. “Why, tonight, every time you 
said ‘dearly beloved’ I—I positively 
blushed.” 


This fellow Skinner tried to tell me that 
he has had the same automobile for five 
years, and has never paid a cent for re- 
pairs on it,” said the fat man. “Do you 
believe that?” 

“I do,” replied the thin man, sadly. 
“I’m the man who did his repair work for 
him.”—Continent. 


“Yes, sir, I always go to church when 
you preach.” 

“I am glad to hear that, but why when I 
preach—why not every Sunday?” 

“I’m always sure of getting a good seat 
when you preach!”—London Tit-Bits. 


“Is May the kind of girl that gives you 
any encouragement?” 

“Judge for yourself. The last time I call- 
ed on her she kept wondering what it 
would feel like to have whiskers on her 
face.”—Gargoyle. 


“I want damages,” shouted the bruised 
and battered man who had been thrashed 
by a rival. 

“I think,” replied his friend, after sur- 
veying him critically, “that if you look in 
the glass you’ll find you’ve got *em.” 


Old Gotrox—So you’re going to take my 
daughter from me without any warning. 

Young Nervy—Not at all, sir. If there 
is anything about her you want to warn 
me of, I’m willing to listen—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Pauline—Why do you object to Harold? 
He gets a good salary as a salesman and 
is a poet to boot! 

Pauline’s Papa—Very well. Ill see that 
it’s done.—Judge. 


Edward—Youarethe sunshine of my life! 
You alone reign in my heart. Without you 
life is but a dreary cloud. 

Eva—Is this a proposal or a weather 
report? 


Witman—Did you hear my wife singing 
last night? 

Lindsay—Yes. I couldn’t get my window 
shut—London Tit-Bits. 


THE AGE OF WOMAN 


Mr. Richboy, to his lady loyve—Here, 
Madeleine, I have brought you a string of 
pearls—one pearl for each year of your 
age. 

Madeleine—Pshaw! I wish now I had 
told you my real age-—Paris Journal 
Amusant. 


“Madge says she is 20-odd years old.” 
“That makes her more than 40.” 
“How do you make that out?” 
“Count the even years, too.” 








“How time flies! It seems but yesterday 
I went to school.” 

“Oh, lor’, Maria, for heaven’s sake make 
it the day before yesterday.” 





“Does you future husband know your age, 
Myrtle?” 
“Well—partly.” 





“Maud says she is 27. That was the age 
she gave me several years ago.” 
“Yes; that’s one thing that hasn’t advanc- 





.’—Boston Transcript. 
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Contracted Cold at a 
Billy Sunday Revival 


Developed Into Syste Systemic Catarrh 
Recommends PE-RU-NA 

















LaFollette, Tenn. 


The letter written a short timé ago 
by Mr. A. R. Wilson of LaFollette, 
Tenn., brings some more direct evi- 
dence. of the value of Pe-ru-na in the 
treatment of catarrhal diseases. 


It reads as follows :—“While attend- 
ing Billy Sunday’s great revival at 
Knoxville, Tenn., last February I con- 
tracted a cold which weakened my en- 
tire system. I have taken only three 
bottles of Pe-ru-na and feel like a 
new man. It is a great system builder 
as well as a great catarrh remedy.” 

To attempt to even estimate the 
thousands who, in the last half cen- 
tury, have come to know and appre- 
ciate the merits of Pe-ru-na would be 
worte than useless. The number is 
astonishing and increasing daily. 

Your nearest dealer has Pé-ri-iia 
fn both tablet and liquid form. Insist 
upon having Pe-ru-na, the original 
treatment for catarrh. ; 


BARN MONEY 


YOU cm meas WS bo EE weeey be yew woes. time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
bcnipenepen es fee Leal y mee Directograph system, 


ee ro steady work. 
eta tal for pe pee pate Pade coo (wey ee 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE, LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


84 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 











—TRADEMARKS. Inventors should 

ATENT write for free Guide Books, List of 

_ Patent Buyers and Record of Inven 

tion Blank before d nd model or sketch 


of your invention our 3 opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co. 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


GERM RECORDS, recorded in Germany, 








Fist maid all pe Fa beautiful paiactons 
free. GEO. 
$0 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. 4 
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Florence Herald—“What will become of 
our young people?” wails an Ohio editor. 
We suppose they’ll grow old and worry 
about the young people, too. 





Manila Bulletin—Any shooting in Europe 
is liable to hit the mark. 





Asheville Times—Some so-called open 
minds should be closed for repairs. 





Providence Journal—A single county in 
California has a prune crop worth $600,- 
000 this year. What a place to start .a 
boarding house! 


Concord Monitor—Parents who take an 
interest in the kind of education their 
children are getting will bear in mind that 
while the schools are closed the movie 
theaters are still open. 





Toledo Blade—Trotzky is talking about 
filling the air with planes. It’s quite prob- 
able he has agreed to furnish the wind, too. 





North Adams Herald—AIll candidates have 
two hats in their wardrobes; one to toss 
into the ring and another to talk through. 





Asheville Times—The dogs of war will 
not chase the wolf from the door, 





New York American—The indemnity Ger- 
many is willing to pay, in round numbers, 
is 00,000,000,000 marks. 





Chicago News—Mr. Harding lays the 
country’s unrest to taxes, but poison ivy 
is causing a good deal of activity. 





Portland Oregonian—As a last resort 
Germany should try the gold cure. 


Muskogee Phoenix—The third party 
seems to have too many leaders and not 
enough followers. 





Arkansas -Gazette—We presume Presi- 
dent Harding will soon be writing back, 
“What is so rare as a day in Juneau?” 





Wall Street Journal—Seems due to the 
law of averages that there should be at 
least one Smith in the list of presidents 
of the United States. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer—The English ap- 
ply the epithet of “ghouls” to Americans 
hunting for the bones of Pocahontas. But 


it’s all right to dig up Tutankhamen, you 
know. 





Tampa Tribune—Where 
comes from is a secret still. 


“moonshine” 





Brooklyn Eagle—Most bootleggers wear 
fancy low shoes and silk socks. This tip 
is offered gratis to dry enforcers. , 





Toledo Blade—War doesn’t pay and some 
of the nations that engage in it don’t 
want to. 





Cleveland Times—We suppose it is logi- 
cal for a government department equipped 
with many bureaus to have easy chairs 
thrown in. 





Osborne Enterprise—In assimilating flat- 
tery you must use the same discretion you 
do in eating hash in order not to experience 
those bad after effects. 





Kansas City Star—Gipsies are supposed 
to be of Egyptian origin, but now, since 
they are equipped with Fords, they can 
come from anywhere. 





Detroit Free Press—Senator La Follette 
says he has no speeches on any subject 
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in mind for the near future. Surely there 
is some catch in this. 





American Lumberman—Private radio mes- 
sages have been made possible. Now if 
something-could be done ‘to make the 
phonograph more private. 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—Nations 
may be weary of drifting, but they should 
be glad they’re still floating. 





Baltimore Sun—It isn’t probable that the 
new serum used to make men tell the truth 
will be tried on patriotic historians. 





THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS 
I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful and grand, 
Looking out across the land 
When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome-and spire 
And I heard a low voice calling, 
“Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowlands and the mire, 
From the mist of earth-desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self, 
Come up higher, come up higher— 
Think not that we are cold, 
Though eternal snows have crowned us; 
Think not that we are old, 
Though the ages die around us; 
Underneath our breast of snow 
Silver fountains sing and flow; 
We reflect the young day’s bloom 
While the valleys sleep in gloom; 
We receive the new-born storms 
On our rugged rock-mailed forms, 
And restore the hungry lands 
With our rivers and our sands. 


“He who conquers inward foes 
All the pain of battle knows, 
And has earned his calm repose. 
Countless aeons ere the races 
In the cycles took their places 
We were groaning to be free 
From our chains below the sea 
Till we heard the sun—our sire— 
Calling, calling. ‘Come up higher,’ 
And we burst our prison bars, 
And from out the mist and fire 
And the ocean’s wild embraces 
And the elemental wars 
We arose and bathed our faces 
In the sunlight and the stars.” 

—Boston Transcript. 





“SLINGING THE ENGLISH” 

Nowadays there is very little “fine writ- 
ing”—that is, using of big words and showy 
phrases in order to impress the reader. 
But we still run across a specimen occa- 
sionally. Here is one, taken from a Massa- 
chusetts paper; students of English might 
try rewriting it into everyday language: 

“Much has been said in a derogatory 
manner with regard to our streets, but the 
impugned accusator very seldom looks into 
the problem with much forethought. It is 
well to ponder over or make careful in- 
quiry before ridiculing. First is to say, is 
this the opportune time to spend the tax- 
payers’ money on streets when weather 
conditions are precarious? But we can 
gladly reply to those who have been dis- 
gruntled over conditions and say our city 
has acted wisely and postponed the work 
until the right time. Everyone will recall 
that our streets are resuming their for- 
mer condition, having had the scraper con- 
veyed by motor tractor, thoroughly clean- 
ing and leveling them the last week. This 
answers the querist and likewise satiates 
the mind of the committee, who have been 
chagrined to learn of the remarks uncalled 
for by persons irresponsible in civic af- 
fairs.” 
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TREATMENT 


Get quick relief, then tell others, Everj 
sufferer from distressing paroxysms write 
today for absolutely FREE treatment 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA COM- 

“Sp POUND as recommended by leading medi- 
eal works and prominent physicians for 
many years. Originated by Dr. J. HL 
Guild, specialist in throat and lung dis- 
eases. Authoritative treatise on Asthma 
included, free. 


J. eae a. €O.. Ben Box 20, RUPERT, VT. 
cents and $1.00 at druggists. 


MY NEW 
STOMACH 


Tpentgnant pre New York specialist produce 
surprising yet results =; By tomach, er, or Intesti- 
bles. Build up and re- 
pnt the entire digestive system. 
Write for Real Guide to health, aS 
Mortona Co., 459 S. Warren S 


—FRE 





t, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Your Skin can Be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 

Enlarged d Pores, a 4 orShiny skin. Write toda 
for my FRE CLEAR-TONE SKIN", tel 
ing how I cured jaan after being afflicted 1 years, 
abave blemishes. can clear your of the 


blemishes. 
23% GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Rupture Cured 


In 30 Days or No Pay. 


Write today for our GUARANTEED Proposition, 
and free copy of book describing this wonder 
wweatepene, and record of marvelous results ob- 

Just_send your name == address to 


ba. ANDREWS, 203 Koch Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


If you have Kidney or trouble, write me to send you @ 
regular treatment of ee eae weet on trial just as thousands 

of others are doing. If results are satisfactory costs you $2. 
Ifnot, costs you nothing. Write today for Guaranteed treatment. 


Lew-North Chemical Co.. 25 8th Ave.. Kearney, Neb. 


VARICOSE VEINS, "2,55 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particuiars write . 
+» Young, 

















MEN’S SHIRTS. Easy to Sell. Big Demand 
Everywhere. 


Make $15.00 daily. Undersell stores. Com- 
plete line. Exclusive patterns, Free Samples, 
, Franklin & V anBuren, Faclory 108, Chicago 








Chicago Shirt Man 
SILVERING MIRRORS, allkinds 


MAKE MON Plating, Knives, Spoons, Auto 


Headlights. Outfit furnished. Free Booklet. INTERNATIONAL 
LABORATORIES, Dept. 2, 311 Fifth Ave. New York 





Mone and Fast Sales. Every owner buys Gold Ini- 
y tials for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy: Write for ng ood free samples. 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM 


AT PRE-WAR PRICE! 
Pictorial Review 5oTH $2. 1 BR 


The Pathfinder YEAR 


In every issue of Pictoral Re- 
| view appear notable articles by 
famous writers on subjects of 
national importance to women. 
Its short stories have been 
| accorded first rank among all 

pular magazines. Every issue 
fs a positive delight to women 
who like to be well dressed. 
' The famous Pictorial Review 
mee which appear regular- 
y save you time and money and 
satisfactorily solve your ‘“‘What 
shall I wear’’ problems. Order 
PICTORIAL REVIEW & 
PATHFINDER one year NOW, 
Your money can not buy more 
in good magazines. 











Farm & Home $2.25 
Save 90c The Save $1.00 











| An important Personal Statement by KI Sweeney= 


Silk Shirtor 


In 1919 and-1920 untrained labor got very high wages. 





ards brought on an orgy of spending. 


A depression followed. ° Work got scarcer. 


men out of employment. 


The silk shirt man overspent himself. 


tress was acute. 


Shirt? 


War time stand- 
Finally we had five million 


He had not saved money. 
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Dis- 


Coal mining and railroad strikes added to the burdens of the country. Men realized that 
JOBS at HIGH TEMPORARY WAGES did-aot provide the right basis for success in life. 


Today LABOR is again getting high 
wages. There is no lack of employment. 
But will the young man realize that his- 
tory repeats itself? That to be safe he 
must have a SKILLED OCCUPATION in 
a permanent industry. That to be safe 
he should be independent. He should 
plan to own his own business. 

Already you hear talk about another 
COAL STRIKE this winter. 

Today any strong man willing to work 
can get good wages. Perhaps he does 
not realize that’a JOB BY THE WEEK 
is a poor job no matter what the pay is. 

I want to urge ambitious men to 
CHOOSE WORK SHIRTS: instead of 
SILK SHIRTS. 

It is true that to LEARN THE AUTOMOBILE 
BUSINESS means you —. meng enn =| a 

spenc so B 
a OM vareitiundred dollars in LEARN- 

ING. In being trained. During 

this period it looks like the 


SS fellow who is getting ten 
SS 






















ollars a day incom- 
mon labor job 
requiring no 





ADDRESS 








ties in auto and tractor business, 
step by step how you learn, Interesting letters 
from graduates telling how they made good. 
Shows how men come from all over the world 
to this big school. 
the crowd. Tells everything you want to know 
about it, 
cost, no ‘obligation. Clip the coupon, or @ post- 
card will do. 








skill, training, responsibility, has ‘the best of 
it. But what of the DAYS TO COME 

The Sweeney Trained men are lady to 
HOLD GOOD PERMANENT JOBS. To be part- 
ner or owner in a garage. To be independent. 
To be in busimess for himself. He is not work- 
ing in a factory. that may close down over- 
night, on a railroad where: a strike may put 
him out of business, in a coal mine where 
labor troubles may send him to the bread 
line.-He has CAPITAL in his head and hands. 


Look at the sixty. thousand men-I_ have’ 


trained. I estimate that at least twenty thou- 
sand are in business for themselves. They 
are looking for Swéeney trained men as fore- 
men and partners. In thousdads of localities 
there are.opportunities for -garages, repair 


shops, tire shops, sales agencies. Radio 
and Electricity offer similar independent 
opportunities! Own your own shop. Stand 


on your own feet! 

The smart man will QUIT his job and learn 
a SURE TRADE. He will temporarily -ex- 
change silk shirt for work ‘shirt: - He will 
BUILD a BUSINESS. OF HIS OWN. He will 
be independent and not at the mercy of 
Strikes, depressions, and circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

There was never a time whsn-a man should 
gn a his future and plan to put himself on 

sure foundation more opportune than TO- 
DAY. Don’t be a-wage slave! 


~ The man who WRITES for my CATALOG has 
taken the first step towards his OWN BUSI- 
NESS. Towards Independence and Prosperity. 
It’s just your own lack of energy, and enter- 
prise that’s holding you back! Trust. yourself! 
I will show you HOW EASY it is to be @ man 
of standing and importance in your town! 

Silk shirts wear out quickly and when they 
are gone there is nothing left but regret. But 
when you have a FORTUNE. IN YOUR HEAD 
AND HANDS you have something that doesn’t 
wear. out. 

Even a squirrel stores nuts against the 
winter scafcity. How many young men 
are as wise as a squirrel? 

The AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS is America’s 
greatest industry. It employs: twice the 
capital of all the National banks in the United 
States. In 1922-people paid ONE BILLION 
FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETY MILLION 
DOLLARS for cars, over SIX HUNDRED MIL- 
LIONS. FOR TIRES, and over SEVEN HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS for parts and 
accessories. Yet this great business is just 
beginning. . In ten. years there. will be over 
23 million pleasure -cars alone. That is 
about one for- every. family. Trained mechanics 
are in demand.'. Hundreds of thousands of 
men are needed not only as mechanics but 
as salesmen, garage owners, tire repairers, 
dealers, demonstrators, chauffeurs, etc. How 
can youlearn and get into this great business? 


Sweeney System of Practical Instruction 


FREE RAILWAY FARE. 


Simply send name today 
for my big 64 page catalog. 
Shows. hundreds of pic- 
tures of men at. work in 
the school. Tells all about 
wages, profits, opportuni- 
Explains 


Makes you want to join 
including ‘all new radio details. No 


Get the catalog now-—learn how 


to get into business for yourself. Don’t 


Mark the coupon showing 
the course you are interested in! 
I'll tell you how to get into busi- 
ness for yourself—either in the 
automobile or electrical lines! 
No colored students accepted. 


E. J. SWEENEY, 
President. 





LEARN A TRADE ~ 


Is the ONLY icy to learn if you want to save time and money and be properly trained. 
You get this at the WORLD’S greatest trade school, the MILLION DOLLAR SWEENEY 
SCHOOL and you get it nowhere else. 


If you will come now.I will help by paying your railway 
fare from any point in the U. S. to the Sweeney School. P eae 
COURSE to all who answer this ad. 


I will also give a FREE RADIO 


I want you to come now in order to have things 
your own way this winter. The first step is to send for my Free Catalog. Get all the facts. 


My New Course in 
Practical Electricity 


On the same principle as I conduct my auto- 
motive training, I now teach electricity in 
eight weeks. This is a separate course but 
a course of EQUAL VALUE and IMPORTANCE, 
Take your pick. I believe in men doing the 
work they like. 

What you young men want isn’t to be 
ENGINEERS, or DESIGNERS, or THEORISTS, 
or SCIENTISTS. What you want is the actual 
ability to go out and install, operate and 
repair all kinds of Electrical Machinery. How 
to handle, as a competent workman, Electri- 
cal Power Plants, Electric Signs, Farm and 
City Lighting Plants, Storage Batteries, Radio 
Sets, Wiring, Electric Driven Machines, of 
all kinds—such as Elevators, Street Railway 
Motors, etc. When you get thru the Course 
you will know how to handle Electrical Ma- 
chinery, because I don’t fill your head with 
hazy ideas; but I train your hands with the 
réal work you will be called on to do. 

















